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NOTICE: The fourth article in the Higher Schools series will 
appear next week and will be on Winchester. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts ‘not acknow- 
ledged within in four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King has been laid up by a slight attack of 
influenza ; happily the latest bulletins show that he is 
practically well again. A slight protest might be 
made against the language which is so unpleasingly 
general, alike in leaded paragraph and on poster, 
when the King or the Queen or any member : of 
the Royal Family is unwell. It is not true courtliness 
and it is not courtesy to dwell in lugubrious print on 
the “‘ brilliant party” at Chatsworth that has been 
‘*postponed”. One almost fears to find a printed 
account of the baulked menu; there are those who 
seem fit to dwell on the very sorrows of scullion at this 
moment. And it is all put in such unqueenly English.. 
It-is refreshing to turn to the good people of Derby- 
shire. They had set their hearts on seeing the King, 
and on giving him a great welcome, and their disap- 
pointment, through not being expressed in windy terms, 
was the more obvious. With his usual pluck the 
King set to work on his correspondence directly he 
began to recover: most of us have a way of losing 
heart after even a slight touch of this disease. 


The Venezuelan question is still unsettled and it is 
not a remotg inference that the American Government 
is willing enough to disturb the good relations between 
the allies. It is absurd that the claims of other 
nations should be made to interfere with Venezuela’s 
readiness to give to Germany and Italy and Britain 
some guarantee that their debts will be paid. The 
question of priority of claim does not arise so far as 
our demand for a sufficient guarantee is concerned. 
After the refusal of the British suggestion for a definite 
Proportion of the Customs Mr. Bowen is thought to be 
willing to grant to the blockading Powers a preferential 
treatment for three months; and it is probable that 
this solution will be finally accepted. In the mean- 
while Baron von Sternburg has gone out of his way 
to repeat his admiration for the Monroe doctrine, 
which of course even in its most blatant form is not 
directly concerned. Ill feeling in the States seems 


to be growing especially towards Germany, though 
it is noticed that our Ambassador has taken the 
lead in the negotiations. One advantage of the absurd 


tenderness of the States in a matter which does not 
concern them has been to qualify in the English press 
the anti-German sentiment. One or two papers have 
begun to recant and to make tardy amends by rebuking 
the Americans for dragging the inevitable red herring 
across the trail of European amity. 


The absurdity of reports from Morocco has been 
checked for a season by an authentic account of the 
defeat of the Pretender by the Sultan’s War Minister 
and General, El Menebhi. It may be accepted as 
certain that Bu Hamara had never brought the Sultan 
to such extremity as the reports suggested ; the river 
still ran through Fez while we were reading of the 
cutting of the water supply. But the action of Spain 
in withdrawing Christian families to the coast and 
sending vessels to the ports was proof of the potential 
danger; and a petty incident or a partial victory may 
have an incalculable influence on religious fanatics in 
giving sanction to a local pretender. Bu Hamara was 
not necessarily harmless because his motives for rebel- 
lion were as contemptible as we are asked to believe. 
His personal fate is unknown; but as he has been 
reported to be killed and a prisoner we may presume 
that.he has safely escaped. But whatever has hap- 
pened.to him he is not likely to be a menace in the 
near future. The bulk of his troops has been killed or 
captured and all his supplies have fallen into the hands 
of the Sultan ; and the loss of prestige is likely to be 
more serious still. 


South Africa has been so often traversed and re- 
traversed in the last three years that the public may be 
forgiven a lack of interestin Mr. Chamberlain's ‘‘ arduous 
treks”. It is sufficient that somehow or other he has 
passed from Mafeking to Kimberley, from Kimberley to 
Bloemfontein. Nor have the flags and lanes of people 
and even the diamonds presented to Mrs Chamberlain 
retained any great brilliance in the cabled versions. 
But Mr. Chamberlain has made one remarkable speech 
and it takes added significance from the presence of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, playing a Lilliput to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Gulliver. Mr. Chamberlain began with a review of the 
progress made in the two new colonies. As many as 
100,000 prisoners had been repatriated ; model farms 
had been set up for the lardless classes. As to the 
government of the country elective Municipal Councils 
were to be set up in the towns and he hoped soon that 
a Legislative Council would be assembled in Pretoria. 
From the review of the new colonies he turned directly 
to the state of the old colony. The cardinal argument 
against granting self-government to the new came 
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from the prosperity of treason following the recovery 
of self-government in the Cape. The policy of recon- 
ciliation must begin in the Cape. If not ‘the premier 
colony, which should take the lead, would be left out 
in the cold”. As he spoke there was a cry of ‘‘ Thanks 
to Sprigg”’. 

Sir ‘William Harcourt’s letter in the ‘‘Times” of 
Thursday in reply to that of Mr. Lionel Phillips on 
native labour in South Africa is dominated by the idea 
that whatever is good for the mine-owners is bad for the 
natives. He represents the case as if it were proposed 
compulsorily to withdraw natives from other industrial 
occupations and make them mine-workers at low 
wages. He spends so much space in combating this 
supposed view that he omits to deal with the real fact 
that |European conquest has left the natives without 
any employment if they do not work like other 
people. That they do not, but are living on what 
is practically the slave labour of their wives, whom 
they buy after extremely short service in the mines, is 
one of the most salient facts of South African life. 


Sir William denounces a form of compulsidn which ° 


he truly says is impossible, but will not hear of 
any proposal to bring pressure to bear on the native 
through taxation ; though we most of us work harder 
than we should if it were not for that form of compul- 
sion. As to the question of the natives being compelled 
to accept any wages the mine-owners think well to 
offer, it is quite true they ought not to be left as 
helpless as are so many Europeans who work at 
inadequate wages under compulsion of starvation. The 
supervision of rates of wages as of other conditions of 
work is undoubtedly a matter for Government concern, 
and already there is, and there would be, a system -of 
protection for the native similar to that which Sir 
William approves in the case of the West Indian 
coolies. He might have remembered too, when he 
speaks of South Africa as having been represented as 
suitable for the white labour of this country, that 
white labour can only increase pari passu with black 
labour; as experience has already demonstrated. 


_ Seldom has an association been started at a better 
time and with better promise of good work than that 
to promote an official inquiry into the security of our 
food supply in time of war. Among the supporters 
of the movement are Lord Strathcona, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Lord Newton, Earl Percy, Mr. Lloyd Wharton, 
many leading naval men, and a considerable sprinkling 
of business men. The meeting held at Stafford House 
on Wednesday under the presidency of the Duke of 
Sutherland afforded ample proof that the association is 
alive to the gravity of the problem. Steps have already 
been taken to secure the working-man, with whom the 
final solution no doubt must lie, and no effort will be 
spared to convince the Government that it is absolutely 
essential to make such arrangements as will reduce the 
possibility of starvation and famine prices in war-time 
to a minimum. For the moment the Association makes 
no proposal, but we believe that it will be ready with 
its remedy directly the facts are clear. 


The first definite results of the Shah’s visit to Europe 
appear in a new commercial treaty between Persia and 
Russia. A year or two ago it was said finally to have 
fallen through, but the triumph of Russian diplomacy 
in the usual manner has followed a report of failure. 
Full particulars have not been published, but taken with 
what is already known, there is every reason to fear that 
the English and Indian trade with Persia has received 
another severe blow. For the present customs duty of 
5,per cent. ad valorem on all imports a system of 
differential rates is now substituted which will favour 
Russian imports. Bonded warehouses are moreover to 
be established by Persia at the frontier posts where 
Russian goods can be stored free of cost for a year—an 
arrangement which must be greatly to the advantage of 
Russian trade. There is nothing so far to show that 
any relief is to be given from the obstruction to which 
goods from India are now subject at the customs 
stations in Sistan. Most of the export duties on Persian 
goods passing into Russia are to be abolished and 
internal traffic dues are remitted. At present Indian 
and English imports have to pay a consolidated’ toll at 


the frontier in lieu of this Persian “likin”, in addition 
to the ordinary customs duty. It was perhaps some- 
thing more than a coincidence that these arrangements 
were made public on the day the Shah was invested 
with the Order of the Garter at Teheran. 


The voluntary abdication of the Maharaja Holkar 
will hardly call even for official regret from the Indian 
Government. The eccentricities, to use the convenient 
word, of this ruler have more than once brought the 
question of his deposition under serious consideration. 
Indeed at one time before his accession it was said that 
his father considered him unfit to succeed to the throne. 
The administration of the Indore State has not been 
satisfactory nor its loyalty above question. The 
measures for relief of the people who were heavily 
visited in recent famines were inadequate and the last 
census in consequence showed a large decrease in the 
population. It is charitable to accept the theory that 
a strain of hereditary insanity accounted for his de- 
ficiencies and he has been for some time anxious to 
abandon a position to which he felt himself unequal ; 
but the resignation was postponed till after the Corona- 
tion. His methods were the more dangerous that 
Indore which belongs to the Mahratta group is one of 
the most important of the independent States. 


Europe is always ready to believe that some outbreak 
in the Balkan States is about to‘imperil the relations of 
the Powers: and the rumours have rather increased 
than otherwise since Count Lamsdorf is supposed to 
have settled an agreement between Russia and 
Austria. But it is worth noticing that the Viennese 
press is the least disturbed about the prospect. Perhaps 
the chief danger of a collision is between Turks and 
Bulgarians. A number of new fortified stations are 
being established along the frontiers of Eastern 
Roumelia ; and this is at any rate some evidence that 
the Turks anticipate the possibility of raids. The 
Turkish army is much too strong to leave room for 
doubt as to the issue of any collision, even if something 
like unity of aim should for once in a way inspire the 
severa! States. But Europe is so sensitive that any 
engagement in this part of the world would inevitably 
be followed by tales of Turkish atrocities ; and such 
rumour always has the backing of all the senti- 
mentalists in Europe. The news that a large part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Army has been placed on an 
increased peace footing has been thought suspicious ; 
but if, as we have every reason to suppose, Count 
Lamsdorf and Count Goluchowski really arrived at an 
understanding, the danger of any friction between 
Austria and Russia is discounted ; and the only menace 
exists where Turkey is driven or tempted to aggressive 
policing. 

General André has been busy at his almost normal 
task of punishing French officers for their dislike of 
M. Combes. General Tournier is the last victim and the 
squabble which led up to his resignation, and subse- 
quent punishment by dismissal, is unusually petty. The 
draft of a telegram congratulating M. Combes on re- 
election was placed on the table at a military club at 
Clermont-Ferrand. A lieutenant who shared towards 
M. Combes the feelings of most Catholics was prompted 
to write a complaint in the suggestion book and he was 
answered by the manager in the pages of the same 
important volume. The two became so acrimonious 
that a military committee met to settle the dispute and 
the manager was censured. But the manager, himself 
an officer, saw to it that the verdict came to the notice 
of a higher authority, avd the censure was reversed. 
General Tournier at once asked and obtained leave to 
hand in his resignation. As soon as he resigned he 
was put on the retired list merely as the chief of an 
infantry division, which represented a sort of posthu- 
mous degradation. This has not been the only quarrel 
between the civil and military authorities. Sixty cadets 
refused to do an examination paper. The reason of the 
refusal is not given. Perhaps they were asked to write 
an appreciation of M. Combes, an unduly difficult 
request. They have been reduced to the ranks. A 
general and three officers stationed at Poictiers have 
also been exiled to frontier garrisons. General André 
promises an explanation soon. " 
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The appointment of Sir Henry Hildyard as Director 
of Military Education and Training is a good one. We 
wish we could say as much for all the other recent 
selections. It is no secret that the gallant officer con- 
cerned is not so enthusiastic about his own appointment 
as are those interested in the education and training of 
our officers, since his tastes lie more in the direc¥ion of 
active command. There is a wide field open to his 
energies and talent, presuming, that is to say, he is to be 
allowed to wield any real authority. The Royal 
Military College reopened last week and we hear that 
things are still in a very chaotic state. The new 
‘* system” is supposed to be in force but the Com- 
mandant, Colonel Kitson, is no less than twelve officers 
short of the proper complement deemed necessary to 
run it. All the instructors whose time had been ex- 
tended, as well as the officers of the Reserve temporarily 
employed, have been sent to the rightabout and it seems 
that it is not very easy to find officers to take their 
places. The fact is that the revelations before the 
committee of last year, both as regards the treatment 
meted out to good instructors and also as to the in- 
different class of officer who at times found a haven at 
Sandhurst, have thoroughly alarmed many, who might 
otherwise have been usefully employed there and who 
think with some reason that the Royal Military College 
is a place to be avoided. 


The news from Ireland during the past week has 
been very good. We expressed the hope at the time 
the Crimes Act was applied last year to certain districts 
that it would not be for long, but we scarcely expected 
that a proclamation withdrawing this summary juris- 
diction could come so soon. It was issued, however, 
from Dublin Castle on Monday, and coming at the 
present time it is particularly satisfactory because no 
one can say that the Chief Secretary has yielded to 
threats or pressure from without. There are some who 
regard any step towards the humanising of Irish 
politics as a weakness, and we see they are not quite 
happy about the withdrawal of the Crimes Act. Indeed 
last week was rather a black week for the “‘ six years 
of resolute government” politicians, for it saw not only 
the Dublin Castle proclamation but the release of Mr. 
William Redmond and Mr. Reddy M.P.s—who will 
thus get a fortnight’s holiday before the meeting of 
Parliament. It is not stated by the way that Mr. 
Reddy and Mr. Lowry, who were released from 
Tullamore on Monday, made any attempt to insist on 
their full term, for which there is some Nationalist 
precedent. 


Sir Edward Grey has been saying some quite re- 
markable things on education. But will he one 
day, when he finds himself in power, remember 
and maintain the views which he propounded on 
Wednesday in the village schoolroom at Felton? 
“‘The logical course” he said ‘‘ was to let religious 
teaching be decided by the wishes of the parents”. 
Mr. Balfour, throwing off a careless personal opinion, has 
said almost the samething. Lord Rosebery in praising 
the Scotch system was also on the side of the parents ; 
and a similar wish has been expressed incidentally, as 
it were by mistake, by several Radical leaders. If the 
sentiment is as genuine as it is widespread, it should 
imply a deep hostility to the Cowper-Temple clause. 
It is a proposition too simple to need expression that 
the possession by parents of the power to decide the 
nature of the religious education in their district cannot 
exist while a vital clause forbidding denominational 
teaching is still in operation. But will those many 
politicians who now express yearnings destructive of the 
intention of the Cowper-Temple clause yield when the 
chance comes to the logical compulsion of annulling it ? 
or are they expressing a merely pious wish? if so they 
should remember that the meaning of piety, even in a 
wish, is appreciation of parents. 


The Liberal Party really seems—in the language 
employed for other purposes—to be making sustained 
progress towards convalescence. The loss of Mr. 
Gladstone was at one time felt to be irreparable, and 
Lord Rosebery, we know from his own speeches, 
stepped into the place of the great leader with much 
misgiving, and felt he could not stay there long. But 


Lord Carrington has come out, and it has just been 
announced that he has accepted the Presidency of the 
National Liberal Club vacant since the death—or was 
it ‘‘demise”? that would sound more respectful—of 
the ‘‘late Mr. W. E. Gladstone”. We hold that Lord 
Carrington is well fitted for the post. , He is described 
in one of the reference books as ‘“‘ Liberal, Protestant, 
L.C.C.”; and, what is quite as much to the point in the 
case of a post of this kind, he has been Lord Chamberlair 
in the Household. We may therefore discount, in 
anticipation, the strong objections to Lord Carrington 
that are bound to be set up by the leading radicals, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. John Burns. 
‘* His Lordship” will be entirely at home in such sur- 
roundings, and it was a happy thought of the com- 
mittee of the club ‘‘ to wait upon him”, as we take it 
they must have done. 


We regret that the unemployed processions in London 
should have degenerated into a farce. The genuine work- 
men out of work are now holding aloof, and the proces- 
sions are made up chiefly of casuals and wastrels. As a 
result of course our General Harbottles are able to say ‘‘ I 
told you so; there is no want ; there are no honest men 
out of work”. These processions and demonstrations do 
not of course take place except when there is exceptional 
misery and want in London, and hence they serve as a 
useful reminder to people who need reminding. But 
when they are seized upon by an essentially non-working 
class, it is time they were stopped. Processions of men 
through the London streets who have not done any 
work ought positively to be as out of the question as, 
say, processions of warriors who have not done any 
fighting to speak of at the war. We admit that the 
processions of the last two or three days have served 
one good end: the north side of S. James’s Park has 
been quite pleasant to walk through. For several days 
at a stretch one could have walked there and not seen 
a single person scattering greasy papers and scraps of 
food over the grass and hammering nails into their 
shoes. One has indeed sometimes wondered why the 
authorities do not post up a notice near the seats on 
the north side of S. James’s Park—‘‘ Cobbling done 
here”. 


Within a week Oxford and Cambridge have lost four 
men, each of whom had spent a great part of along life 
in the service of the University. Dr. Sewell died on 
Thursday week at New College, at the age of g2. Dr. 
Norman Ferrers, the Master of Caius, and Professor 
Earle, Oxford Professor of Anglo-Saxon, died on Satur- 
day ; and Sir George Stokes, Master of Pembroke, Cam- 
bridge, on Sunday, at the age of 83. Sir George Stokes, 
though he published no book, had a European repu- 
tation as one of the greatest of mathematicians ; and 
among the many honours paid him at the jubilee of 
his professorship, three years ago, were addresses from 
all parts of the world. His greatest distinction was in 
the department of optics, but he was a man peculiarly 
free from the deficiencies of the specialist. He has 
been compared to Sir Isaac Newton because he was 
like him a member of Parliament and a President of 
the Royal Society. But chiefly perhaps his greatness 
was shown in his power of making what was clear to 
himself clear to others. He was one of the great 
teachers. He got further than others but he remem- 
bered how he got there. The fame of Sir George 
Stokes, of almost his peer Dr. Cayley, and if ina less 
degree the career of Dr. Ferrers, should help to dis- 
sipate the popular illusion as to the calibre of senior 
wranglers. 


Sir Edward Poynter reopened discussion of the 
Wellington Monument Completion Scheme by a letter 
in the ‘‘ Times” of Monday, attacking the Committee 
and the sculptor chosen. Without replying to him here 
we may note the effect produced on an unbiased 
reader, Mr. Harry Quilter, whose letter appeared on 
Tuesday. Ashe points out ; the residuum of Sir Edward 
Poynter’s complaint of secresy on the part of the Com- 
mittee is that he, as President of the Royal Academy, 
was not consulted or invited to nominate a sculptor. 
Mr. Quilter goes on to point out that the Academy has, 
not, during all these years, taken any action in the 
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matter, and that its claim to be regarded as a public 
body has been contradicted by its other claim to be 
regarded asa private body, when any attempt has been 
made to call it to public account. All this, of course, 
is quite aside from the question of the Stevens monu- 
ment, but we may be allowed to say that if the right of 
the Academy to have a voice in public matters was to 
be raised, it was unfortunate that the occasion should 
coincide with elections to that body of such purely 
domestic interest as those just made. 


We are glad to find that there is still a chance of 
saving Wren’s church, All Hallows Lombard Street, 
from the hand of the destroying—we cannot say— 
angel, and we do not like to say—fiend, seeing that the 
impending iconoclasts are Church dignitaries. The 
Bishop of London’s commission reported in favour of 
demolition, but this cannot be done without the consent 
of the vestries of S. Edmund King and Martyr and of 
All Hallows. And both these vestries to their credit are 
against the proposed act of vandalism. So that if the 
vestries hold out, demolition without an Act of Parlia- 
ment—neither an easy nor acheap thing to get—is impos- 
sible. Should the matter go before aSelect Committee of 
Parliament, there will be the great advantage that oppo- 
sition can be organised and the case for the church put 
fully before the Committee. We trust the vestries will 
stiffen their backs and support Canon Benham, the vicar 
of S. Edmund’s anda distinguished antiquary. To those 
who assume that this church has no religious life we 
may point out that from a parish population of 260 
people All Hallows gets 60 communicants a month. 
How many parishes can show so good an evidence of 
spiritual life? The clergy who want to pull this church 
down should realise that uhe way to estimate the 
religious force of a church is not to count by heads. 


It seems that in the present issue of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Magazine” there is an article containing a paragraph 
that casts doubt on the authenticity of the Gainsborough 
portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire which Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan has purchased ; for in the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette” of 31 January appeared an apology of the 
editor of the magazine for the paragraph which had 
already appeared in the February issue. The problem 
of how you can apologise in January for what you 
have just done in February is not so hard as some may 
suppose who do not know that premature delivery is 
very common among magazines. But never mind the 
date, the apology’s the thing. ‘‘It need hardly be 
said”—the ‘* Pall Mall” says—‘‘ that the writer of the 
article has no special knowledge of the subject, and 
had no authority to make any suggestion of the kind ”. 
Far be it from us to doubt the absolute truth of this 
confession. But its truth is almost surpassed by its 
candour—‘‘ {it need hardly be said”! In Lord Salis- 
bury’s distinguished noble army of confessors the 
** Pall Mall Magazine” deserves a place. 


Stock markets were depressed in the early part of the 
week, but a cheerful tone subsequently prevailed on the 
reassuring news concerning the King’s health, and the 
prospect of an understanding in Venezuela. Tenders 
for Treasury bills to the amount of £ 1,000,000 will be 
received at the Bank of England on the gth inst. at one 
o'clock. The Home Railway market continues life- 
less in spite of satisfactory dividend announcements. 
The Great Western distribution is at the rate of 7} per 
cent., or 1 per cent. higher than last year, whilst the 
amount carried exceeds the carry forward of last year 
by £2,000. The North London dividend is at the rate 
of 7 per cent. with £2,465 forward, as against 6} 
per cent. with a carry forward of £2,038 last year. 
There was some evidence of a revival of activity 
in American Rails, and higher prices are looked 
for. Steel Trusts were a feature on the announcement 
that the Court of Errors and Appeals at Trenton has 
unanimously reversed the decision which prohibited 
the Corporation from converting $200,000,000 worth 
of Preferred stock into 5 per cent. Second Mortgage 
Bonds. The tone of Kaffirs was firm and business was 
more noticeable here than in any other market. The 
report of Mr. J. F. Jones on the Chartered directors’ 
tour through Rhodesia created much interest, and was 
thought to be satisfactory in almost every way. 
Consols 93}. Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


LABOUR AND COMPULSION, 


S bee greatest obstacle to the solution of the labour 
difficulty in South Africa is likely to be the 
employment of a number of catch phrases which are 
for the most part irrelevant to the matter in hand. 
Neither in theory nor in practice is there the least pro- 
bability that either actual or virtual slavery will be 
allowed under the guise of labour laws. But it is certain 
that a cry will be raised of ‘‘no slavery ”, and this will 
be taken as disposing of the whole question without 
further need of argument. This is the tone of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s letter in the ‘‘ Times” of Thursday. Yet 
in fact all the letter amounts to is a criticism of certain 
forms of compulsion, of which he gives instances, in the 
earlier industrial history of South Africa, but which are 
not desired or proposed by anyone, however convinced 
he may be that native labour is necessary in South 
Africa, and that it cannot be obtained from the native 
voluntarily as it is from Europeans, Asiatics, or Indians. 
On the other hand the advocates of the application of 
what, in the last resort, means some form and degree 
of compulsion will be heard speaking of ‘‘ the dignity 
of labour”, and pretending that they are shocked 
with the Kaffirs they want for the mines, because 
they ought to be working instead of living on their 
wives’ labours. This insincere kind of talk will be 
better laid aside by both parties, and each may grant 
something to the other. There is danger in proposals 
for the compulsory employment of black labour in the 
mines, unless there are safeguards, lest slavery in a 
form more or less veiled should be introduced ; but very 
considerable safeguards already exist in the present 
labour regulations. Atleast there is the possibility of 
creating a caste of natives who would and could only 
be mine labourers, and would be shut out from wider 
industrial occupations. And yet it may be quite neces- 
sary in the interests of South Africa socially, politically 
and industrially, and in particular of the natives them- 
selves, that if they will not fall in voluntarily with the 
industrial system they should do so by legal compulsion 
frankly applied without any talk of dignity of labour 
and the rest of it. 

On general grounds there is much to be said in 
favour of this view, but it is well to notice that 
the mine-owners are not at present inclined to press 
or rely on compulsion in any form. They desire 
chiefly that the area should be extended in which re- 
cruitment of voluntary labour can be carried on with a 
supplement of Asiatic or Indian workers. If this were 
done there would be no need of doing more for a con- 
siderable time at any rate. At present the difficulty is 
that if an attempt is made by, say the Transvaal mine- 
owners, to obtain labour outside the limits of the Trans- 
vaal, they will probably be informed by the Imperial 
Government that the proposed emigration of the natives 
cannot be allowed, because they may be wanted in the 
particular territory from which they are to be brought. 
The contention ot the mine-owners therefore is that, if 
the limits were extended, sufficient recruiting might be 
effected under safeguards against compulsion in any 
form. The chief supply of voluntary native labour 
must probably be looked for to the north of the 
Zambesi; but the Imperial Government is as averse 
from the importation of natives from the Portuguese 
territories as it is from other places under its own 
control, and will not afford its aid in carrying out 
arrangements with the Portuguese authorities. If the 
recruiting grounds were extended there would perhaps 
be no need in the immediate future of compulsion in the 
form of imposition of taxation or otherwise in order to 
bring labour into the mines. There would be a sufficient 
number of natives amenable to the prospect which alone 
can draw them voluntarily, that of making enough there 
to buy wives whose labour will enable them to live without 
work after a short term of service. Only if and when- 
ever the enlarged source of supply became inadequate, 
would it be desirable to attempt by taxation to impose 
so much burden on natives as would repay in somedegree 
for the various benefits of civilisation—protection, 
improved communications, and |so on, including the 
money brought from the mines by which they had 
acquired the means of taking their patriarchal ease 
without labour. The stimulus to work would be then no 
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more than the similar stimulus which impels Europeans 
toexertions : the necessity say for working so much extra 
to meet an additional income-tax or a poor or education 
rate. Some such idea as this, we believe, is in the 
mine-owners’ minds : and if compulsion is to be applied 
at all such a form of it cannot be deemed extreme. 
The particular regulations by which the recruiting 
should be controlled need not be discussed here; but 
the admirable Jabour ordinances in force in Rhodesia 
may be referred to as the model of what would be re- 
quired. At all events whatever control was necessary 
would be exercised by the Government : and the system 
would not be left in the hands of the mine-owners to be 
administered in their own interests without regard to 
the larger social and political interests of South Africa 
in general. 

Seeing clearly, however, that the mine-owners do in 
fact desire compulsion of this kind to be applied to the 
natives, what may be said in support of it? And in 
this connexion we may refer to the Report in 1897 of 
Sir R. Martin on the Matabele troubles, who re- 
lied on the evidence of Mr. Carnegie a missionary. 
Yet Mr. Carnegie was in favour of a law that every able- 
bodied native should furnish proof of his having done 
his minimum oflabour. He placed this at three months. 
Thisis the principle at work in the district of Cape Colony 
where the Glen-Grey Act is in force; and the applica- 
tion of this principle to other parts of Africa may be the 
most feasible solution of the native Jabour difficulty. We 
have introduced industrialism as the new mode of 
society throughout South Africa. If the natives are 
not trained to fill some place in this system, they will 
become a useless mass of humanity ; and a whole people 
will join the ranks of the unemployed because they 
have lost the only occupation of their tribe or nation. 
What must happen if they are not put to an apprentice- 
ship to learn the discipline of the white people to 
replace the discipline they have lost? The American 
Indians were put into reservations, left to themselves to 
stand helpless in presence of the combined idleness 
and civilised vices to which their savagery was exposed. 
Either something similar to this would happen in a iike 
case with the natives of Africa if they stood outside in- 
dustrial life, or instead of dying out, which is hardly the 
most likely supposition in their case, we might have the 
danger of uprisings in consequence of the pressure of 
advancing European civilisation. Such a contest would 
involve complete subjugation of the natives and whole- 
‘sale massacres of both white and black, until in the 
result the vanquished would have no rights and would 
be left to the mercy of the conqueror. They would 
either be actual slaves, or if they were nominally free 
they would be the poorest and most wretched so-called 
free labourers of the world; so poor would be the 
market value of their labour under such conditions. 
However important therefore it may be that the 
specific industry of the mines should be provided with 
native labour, this is only one feature of a much larger 
labour problem which the question of the native races 
raises in South Africa. They are not to be dealt with 
as if they were Europeans who work hard because they 
have a high standard of comfort: the imperial and 
local governments must act towards them as if they 
were in loco parentis. One of the parental duties is to 
insist on children working even if they do not like the 
prospect, and to find a place for them in the industrial 
‘scheme which shall save them from becoming so much 
‘economic rubbish. We have allowed our unemployed 
classes to grow up at home, because we have shrunk 
from the duties of Government under the influence of 
abstract theories of equality and liberty which have no 
foundation in reality. Hence the industrially weak tend 
to become weaker and finally helpless. In England we 
were carried away by these theories before we saw the 
‘consequences. We could hardly have done anything else 
but what we did—that is actually nothing. But in 
South Africa there is a new and perhaps the largest 
industrial field ever opened for the application of 
Government action in the organisation of the hordes 
of potential labourers and we have the opportunity of 
doing there what we shall yet have to do in England. 

Opposition to the exploitation of South African 
Native or any other classes by capitalistic indi- 
widualism ought not to mean standing by on the 


pretext that, if people do not want to work, we 
have no right to compel them. It is becoming a 
doubtful principle even when applied to a good many 
European non-productives ; and it requires good cause 
shown to justify any class of workmen in refusing en 
masse to work. A universal strike is, for example, one 
of those steps always condemned in advance by public 
opinion as illegitimate. Society is entitled to the 
services of every class within it unless in the case of 
intolerable tyranny. What is the tendency to sub- 
stitute labour tribunals and arbitration proceedings 
for strikes but the growing recognition of the fact 
that there must be room, and right, for the State 
to insist on work being done under just terms and con- 
ditions. If we may speak of degrees of the right we 
should be inclined to say that it would a fortiori be more 
justifiable to compel the loafers, whether they be Euro- 
pean or Kaffir, to enter the ranks of the industrials. 
England and every nation have a portion of their 
population who raise the same questions of the 
necessity for compulsory labour as the natives of South 
Africa. If the processions of the ‘‘ unemployed” sug- 
gest one thing more than another it is that this body 
of non-industrials need to be taken in hand and set to 
compulsory work in labour colonies or State workshops. 
It is only by the constant application of this principle that 
the State will eliminate from its midst the ever-growing 
degradation and wretchedness of the ‘‘ unemployed ”. 
The prosperity of South Africa depends at this crisis of 
its history upon the mining industry and this on the 
supply of sufficient labour. It is not a question of 
insufficient terms for attracting labour, taking into 
account the actual quality of it, but that the mine- 
owners have at present no access to a sufficient labour 
market which can be attracted by any possible terms 
even if they were so high as to be incompatible with 
working the mines at all. We assume the facts to be, 
as we believe, that without access to fresh sources of 
supply of labour the Transvaal industry, and with it the 
dependent industries and political conditions of South 
Africa, are jeopardised. In that condition of affairs we 
can have no more doubt of the right of the State to inter- 
vene positively to apply some system of compulsion, 
that being necessary for its welfare, than we have of its 
right to interfere negatively with industry as it does 
when it compels its citizens to undergo military service. 
It compels people who would prefer to be engaged in 
industry to spend several non-industrial years in its 
service, and its right to compel those who would not 
render it any service at all to be of some use can hardly 
be less defensible. If it is said that conscription applies 

to all classes, whilst compulsion to work is only for 
Kaffirs and not for white people ; that is not exactly so; 

because in every country there are exemptions which 
for special reasons distinguish one class of conscripts 

from another. In South Africa most white people are 
engaged in some form of industry or another; and, 
though Sir W. Harcourt overlooks this point, the 

increase of white workmen can only, as it does in 

practice, proceed step by step with the increase of 

native labour. If there are whites who are there to loaf 
we should not be sorry to see them compelled to work in 

the mines or otherwise, or else to free the country of their 

presence. As the natives of South Africa must remain 

in the country, and there is no prospect for them now 

but in their becoming part of the industrial system which 

is in modern States a necessary component of civilisa- 

tion, the problem of the State is to get them fitted into 

it. Whether compulsion is netessary, and what shape 

it shall take, are questions for statesmen to settle and 

not to shirk. 


DIRECTORS ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL. 


DISCUSSION has recently been started in a 
financial daily and a serious evening journal as to 

the competence, or rather incompetence, of directors of 
public companies. The rapid transformation of indi- 
vidual into joint-stock enterprise, which has been 
effected in the last fifteen years, was bound to produce 


a strong demand for directors, and a cry is now being 
raised against the quality of the supply. There is 
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hardly a successful business that has not been turned 
into a company; and hardly a group of important 
industries that has not been formed into a ‘‘ combine ”. 
Not only the shareholders, but the banks, are beginning 
to find out how difficult it is to get competent directors, 
and that ‘‘the board” is a poor substitute for ‘‘ the 
partners”. So bad, indeed, are directors thought to 
be that the legislature has within the last ten years 
passed two acts of harassing stringency to prevent, at 
least, their dishonesty. Now, let us consider for a 
moment what steps the shareholders take to secure 
competent directors. They pay their directors like 
clerks, and they treat them like criminals. This is no 
exaggeration. On the boards of companies whose capital 
is under a quarter of a million, 4100 a year is a 
very usual fee. On companies where the capital is 
under half a million £200 a year is the usual fee; and 
when the capital exceeds that amount £ 300 a year is 
considered a good fee. Banks, insurance companies, 
and railways are supposed to be the cream of direc- 
torates; and the ordinary director in these concerns 
seldom gets more than 4300a year. The chairman, 
of course, gets more, as he does more work, has more 
responsibility, and has to address the shareholders. 
But #500 a year is considered a very good fee for the 
chairman of an ordinary company, though the chairmen 
of our big railways get £ 2,000 and £3,000 a year, and 
the chairmen of one or two of the big South African 
dinance companies draw the salaries of judges and 
cabinet ministers. But take the average, the lower 
fees are the wages of a stamp-licker or a decayed clerk ; 
the higher those of a cashier or confidential clerk in a 
by no means considerable office. Why should share- 
holders imagine that they can induce competent busi- 
ness men in the prime of life to manage their affairs for 
a pitiful wage like that? And the wage is not only 
ridiculously small, but it is given grudgingly, and ex- 
pected to be foregone the moment anything goes wrong. 
The almost uniform attitude of shareholders towards 
their directors is one of suspicion, and ingratitude. 
If the company prospers, a conventional vote of thanks 
to the board mumbled at the end of the annual meeting 
is thought enough. But should the results of the year 
be disappointing—and the chapter of accidents is a 
large part of every business—then angry voices will 
be heard in the hall asking the board what they mean 
by drawing their fees, and every shareholder will con- 
sider himself entitled to point out that the directors are 
either idiots or rogues ; probably, he will add genially, 
they are both. Indeed, should the company’s misfor- 
tunes be serious, the directors run the risk of having 
an action brought against them for fraud, or misrepre- 
sentation, or negligence, which, if successful, would 
mean the utter ruis of most of them. Again we ask, 
why should a strong and experienced man of business 
expose himself to all this risk and worry and work for 
the pittance of a clerk? Two other serious evils flow 
from the absurd smallness of directors’ fees. A clever 
man feels that he must join a great many boards, to 
make it worth his while. A fashionable director will 
sit on fifteen, twenty, and even thirty boards, and it is 
impossible that he can attend to them all. Then, 
again, be will tell himself that his remuneration is so 
inadequate that he is justified in using the prior 
information of the board room for Steck Exchange 
purposes. It may be argued that this is a matter 
of honesty and has nothing to do with the fees. But, 
as human nature is made, the higher the pay the 
stronger the semse of responsibility. It is almost im- 
possible to get a man who draws £200 a year to take 
a serious view of his fiduciary position as the share- 
holders’ trustee. Pay him £2,000 a year, and, unless 
he is naturally a knave, he will guard the secrets of 
the board-room as jealously as a civil servant guards 
those of the State. As it is, nine directors out of ten 
use their information on the Stock Exchange. 

It will be gathered from what we have written above 
that we are in favour of paying directors higher fees. 
We are, emphatically; and in order to do so the 
number of directors ought in most cases to be very 
much reduced. The boards of most railway, insurance, 
and banking companies are, like the Cabinet, far too 
large. At one time there were nearly twenty directors 
of the Highland Railway, and now there are sixteen. 


The directorate of the British Linen Company Bank is 
composed of a governor, a deputy-governor, twelve 
extraordinary directors, and six ordinary directors. 
The board of the Alliance Insurance Company consists 
of eighteen members. A large proportion of these direc- 
tors are dukes, and lords, and fashionable persons, who 
come to the board to say ditto to the general manager or 
the Chairman. We donot suppose that these gorgeous 
personages get more than #200a year. But instead of 
squandering 44,000 a year of the shareholders’ money 
upon titled incompetents, how much better would it be 
to pay four piain industrious men, who understand a 
balance-sheet, £500 apiece and to give £2,000 a year 
to a competent chairman, or manager, who would 
devote himself to the affairs of the company! This 
brings us to an inspection of the ‘‘ornamental ” director. 
‘*O mes compatriotes, vous étes, non le plus esclave, 
mais le plus valet des peuples!” What J. P. L. 
Courier said of the French, is far truer of the British 
public. The snobbishness which makes the ordinary 
Briton trust a lord as a director does not seem to have 
been cured, though it has undoubtedly been shaken, by 
the Hooley and Whitaker Wright scandals. The case 
of Lord Dufferin is still fresh in the public mind, and, 
painful as it is, it is necessary to recall its moral. Lord 
Dufferin had been Viceroy of Canada and of India, and 
Ambassador at S. Petersburg, Constantinople and 
Rome. At an age when, by the rules of the Civil 
Service, he was compelled to retire from the employ- 
ment of the State, it was thought fit to make him 
chairman of a huge financial company, disposing 
of millions at every fortnightly settlement. Lord 
Dufferin afterwards admitted that he did not un- 
derstand a balance-sheet, and did not know what 
‘‘carrying over” shares meant. How should he? 
It was not his trade. And yet his mere name attracted 
not only the shopkeeper and the artisan, but the hard- 
headed City man! ‘* What was good enough for Lord 
Dufferin was good enough for me” was the universal 
defence of the fool, who found himself landed with 
shares for which he had paid jos. and which he could 
not sell for 6d. Or take the case of Lord Harris, the 
chairman of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa. Putting his fees and his opportunities of 
making money together we should say that Lord 
Harris’ post was about equal in emoluments to that of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. And when the 
place was filled by Mr. H. E. M. Davies, no one 
grudged the amount. But why should Lord Harris be 
supposed to know anything of City matters? In his 
youth he was celebrated as a cricketer : he then became 
an Under-Secretary of State: and finally he was 
appointed Governor of Bombay. To judge from his 
speeches he is a dear bargain, for he never opens his 
mouth but the shares of his company fall like lead. 
So long as shareholders persist in the notion that the 
affairs of a joint-stock company require no previous 
knowledge for their management, and that, con- 
trary to all experience in other lines of life, they are 
likely to be better handled by those whose past training 
has been in quite a different direction, so long will there 
be complaints of ornamental directors. There are 
certain classes and callings of men, which may be 
marked at once as unlikely sources of supply, namely, 

rs, politicians, diplomatists, soldiers, and sailors. 

is brings us to the “useful” directors, by which we 
do not mean the dumb dogs, who sign certificates and 
cheques, but those who really guide with intelligence 
the business of the company. There are not very many 
such, it must be admitted. It is idle, for the reasons 
given above, to expect able and successful business 
men to take directorships. But there are two classes 
of hard-working men from which useful directors may 
be drawn, chartered accountants, and barristers. A 
chartered accountant understands a balance-sheet, and 
a barrister understands a contract, and the most im- 
portant part of company business is made up of balance- 
sheets and contracts. The ordinary director regards a 
balance-sheet with the silent curiosity with which a man 
ignorant of music stares at the strokes and dots on a 
score. The essential elements of a contract are unknown 
tohim. You will not get successful barristers and char- 
tered accountants, naturally: they make too much in 
their own professions, But you will get good men, 
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nevertheless, who have not been quite successful, pro- 
vided you give them adequate fees. It is surely no 
objection to a director that he sits on many boards, if 
the line is drawn, say, at twelve or fifteen. We hear 
frequent complaints of ‘‘ professional” directors. But 
a professional director is presumably one who makes a 
profession of directing companies, and therefore knows 
his business. Does anybody ever complain of a profes+ 
sional doctor, a professional lawyer, or a professional 
soldier? Reduce the number of your directors, raise 
their fees, and try to cure yourself of the delusion that 
a knowledge of City business can be acquired elsewhere 
than in the City—such is our sermon to the shareholder. 


THE DESTROYER IN THE CHURCH. 


“ HERE is a church, let us pull it down” would 

seem accurately to represent the dominant im- 
pulse stirred in the minds of certain folk by the sight 
of a church in the City. Add ‘‘and sell the land 
for many pieces of gold” and we have the whole un- 
fovely psychological state induced in these persons by 
the contemplation of a building, sacred by consecration 
to God, reverend from age and historic association, 
honourable as the work of the greatest English architect, 
a name for all time and for all lands. To the man of 
the world a City church may be an anachronism, an 
interesting survival strangely out of place, the skeleton 
of a mastodon standing out in a new animal world 
that had long displaced it. An interesting building, 
no doubt, he thinks, of valid archeological claims, 
a thing of beauty; but Lombard Street is not a 
museum nor an art gallery. The City exists to make 
money, and sentiment must give way to the hard facts 
of business. Natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest must be expected to crowd the Church out of 
the market-place. -And few will deny that Wren’s 
noble churches are out of harmony with the present day 
architecture that crowds them, as Christianity is not 
in congruity with everything that goes on in the City. 
{t is an offence to the busy man, surveying the 
pavement as he hurries on, calculating the number of 
sovereigns that would have to cover every inch of 
ground to represent its freehold value, to have his 
reverie disturbed by a silent finger pointing to 
heaven. A church jars upon him. It suggests that 
religion has to do with week days and working 
hours as well as Sundays; which is disturbing. So 
he falls to quoting Scripture. ‘‘ Why cumbereth it 
the ground?” he says; let us cut it down; and sell 
the land for much gold. The demand is made in all 
seriousness, but by some amazing transformation it is 
not the business man, it is not the man of the world, it 
is neither a promoter, a director, nor a financier that is 
crying out ‘‘ Down with it, down with it, even to the 
ground ”, but, of all men in the world, a clergyman of 
the Church itself. It is an odd picture a bishop in his 
mitre hacking at the foundations of a church. No 
wonder he so soon draws a crowd of much interested 
spectators ; even the millionaire on the make can stop 
to look at so piquant a sight. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, is the latest in the 
long series of interesting City churches on which the 
iconoclast has cast his evil eye. And in this case, as in 
all the others, the prime agitators for destruction are 
ecclesiastics. The very people to whom we ought to 
be able to look unfailingly for support in the preserva- 
tion of sacred buildings with their spiritual association 
from the incursion of the world are just those who 
are leading the attack. How the present Bishop of 
London, whose zeal for the faith we know, is 
unable to see the mischief he is letting loose is past 
all ep It is a pity clergymen do not some- 
times think of the difficulties they too often put in the 
way of alayman who really cares for religion and his 
Church. ey do not make things easy for him when 
confronted, as he constantly is while they are not, with 
the Gallios of this world. It iscommon to speak of the 
destruction of these churches as if the artistic objection 
were the only one to consider, That is far from true. 


On the artistic side we need not dwell; the ecclesio- 
clastic clergy know that artistically they ate in the 
wrong, and usually plead necessity in excuse. But if 
they know they are sinning artistically, they do not 
feel it. Indeed many of them probably think the 
brick church, clean yellow bricks spottily tricked out 
with blue and red bricks, which they are going to 
build out of the proceeds of this unholy traffic, a 
distinct improvement on the blackened musty stones of 
Wren. It is an actual fact that they give it out as their 
policy only to pull down such of Wren’s churches as have 
no beauty or no architectural merit. Conceive these com- 
mittee- men sitting in judgment on the works of Wren. 
Who are they to say which of Wren’s works is good 
and which is bad? We are quite aware that 
the Society of Architects has pronounced the de- 
struction of All Hallows, Lombard Street, ‘‘ justifi- 
able, it being understood that by the sale of the 
site a large sum of money will be available for the 
provision of Churches and Clergy in the poorer parts of 
the Metropolis”. This simply means that the Society 
has betrayed its trust. The justification alleged would 
apply to every church in the City, it would apply to 
numerous churches without the City. Does the 
Society of Architects hold that. the destruction of all 
these churches would be justifiable? On their own 
showing they must. Then as to the excuse that the 
church can be bodily removed, do they as architects 
think that the scheme of a church bears no relation to 
environment ? A better reason for their decision 
would be that the expenditure of a large sum on 
building new churches is good for architectural 
business. 

But the clerical iconoclasts do not seriously attempt 
to meet the artistic case against them : their excuse is 
other. ‘‘ This land might be sold for a great sum and 
given to the poor.” That is their case. e may remind 
them that many years ago something else might have 
been sold for a great sum and the money given to 
the poor; but He, in whose name they do this 
thing, did not say that it ought to have been sold. 
There is virtue in these old churches that cannot 
be bought with silver and gold and, once bartered and 
converted into new churches, curates and hymnbooks, 
is irrecoverably lost. Provision must indeed be made 
for the spiritual wants of poorer parts and new 
districts, but the way to do that is to get the money from 
living Churchmen not by selling old churches. What 
is got by selling these churches is just saved, but not 
for religious purposes, by those who ought to give the 
money for new churches. To get money in this way is 
condescending to low ideals: it is emphatically not 
teaching Churchmen their duty. Is the Church of 
England, which contains at least a very fair proportion of 
the rich men in the world, so dead that she cannot 
meet the spiritual needs of her poor without pulling 
down her old churches and selling their land? Re- 
arrange the parishes in the City by all meams: reduce » 
and readjust the livings to the demands of the parish, 
and use the surplus for more necessitous districts ; but 
spare the churches. 

We demur strongly to the cheap assumption that the 
City churches fulfil no function as they are. To measure 
their value merely by the number of their congregations 
is crudely fallacious. No group of churches has shown 
more marked advance, more signs of renewed life, more 
true progress than the old churches of the City. No 
one who knows these churches and their services, and 
it is those who do not that condemn them as useless, 
can have failed to be struck with the corporate life they 
show and the air of interest in their church which 
pervades their congregations. Would it be no loss if the 
work done at S. Nicholas-Cole-Abbey were to go? 
or at All Hallows-on-the-Wall? These churches are 
rallying points of church life during the working week. 
They are a constant reminder, constant at least until they 
are pulled down, of the spirit in the midst of the world ; 
they are a protest against materialism in the citadel of 
mammon ; they recall the past and point to the future 
amid the shock, the hum of momentary cares and the 

ress of men. If we destroy these churches, our 
athers should rise up in judgment upon us. We built 


these churches, they will say, you pulled them down : 
in the place of our altars you have put up counting- 
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houses ; we built to God, you to mammon. And it 
was the Bishops and clergy of the Church who did this 
thing. 


MR. MEREDITH’S SHRAPNEL. 


EADMANSHIP! wrote that robustious Radical 
Dr. Shrapnel in his immortal letter ; and the word 
is fit to stirthe jealous admiration of Carlyle or even 
Lewis Carroll. Indeed Dr. Shrapnel ‘‘ outgrabed” 
them both ; and now at this date—though the word has 
been applicable these several years to the statesmanship 
of the Radical party: ‘* Those liberals, those tem- 
porisers, compromisers, a concourse of atoms ”—Mr. 
Meredith again brings it to bear from the vantage 
ground of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” on the head of 
Imperial politicians. Surely that old question is now 
finally solved: the Dr. Shrapnel of ‘‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career” is the very Meredith ; and in the generation 
which separates ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career ” from the Man- 
chester manifesto Mr. Meredith has not jettisoned a 
bale of his cargo of political principles. When the book 
was published the strongest Government of modern 
times was in office ; now we are under the Government 
which was called the strongest Government of modern 
ideas, a very different thing. But Mr. Meredith is the 
same. He has no reason, like his only rival in the 
art of political novel-writing, to publish a vindication. 
Compromise he thinks ‘‘an ugly word”; so does Mr. 
John Morley, the suggested premier, though as men of 
letters they can scarcely help admiring the gorgeous 
effort made by the later Disraeli in his ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion” to bridge the gulf that severed the fine frenzy 
of ** Sybil” trom the quiet convictions which culmi- 
nated in *‘ Lothair”. It is a tonic to the admirer 
of Mr. Meredith’s genius to find in him still the 
breezy, boisterous, we may say tempestuous energy 
of his best intellectual work. The ‘‘ wind-in-the- 
orchard” style is still his. Not Browning nor 
Jowett nor Sophocles ever better championed the 
supremacy of age than Mr. Meredith in this latest 
message :—‘‘I suppose | should regard myself as 
getting old—I am seventy-four. But I do not feel to 
be growing old either in heart or mind. I still look on 
life with a young man’s eye. I have always hoped I 
should not grow old as some do—with a palsied 
intellect, living backwards, regarding other people as 
anachronisms because they themselves have lived on 
into other times and left their sympathies behind them 
with their years.” 

‘*Beauchamp’s Career” is a greater book than 
**Sybil”. Indeed, is there a greater political novel in 
the language? But was it wise to challenge Lord 
Beaconsfield in the way of politics? Why did Dr. 
Shrapnel step from between the covers to the front page 
of the ‘* Manchester Guardian”? In the one sphere he 
is an immortal; and in the other he talks no earthly 
sense, and the reason is no more complicated than this 
that the Shrapnel virtues are not expressible in terms 
of present politicians. As the Doctor himself reasoned : 
‘*Radicals, always marching to the triumph, never 
taste it”. It is because Radical statesmen are so 
seldom up to the level of Radical statesmanship that 
we get the ‘‘deadmanship ” results. Intellectually Mr. 
Meredith has seemed to us to resemble in some sort 
the men who strew stones on the road. When the 
stones are rolled in well by that least progressive of 
vehicles the steam roller we see that the stones which 
cut our tyres or jolted us out of our pace were really 
true aids to progress. A great many of what to many 
people were stones of offence, thrown haphazard by 
Mr. Meredith, have now gone to the perfecting of the 
macadam, the strong highroad of the national speech. 
This Mr. Meredith is the inventor of phrase and 
character. The other Mr. Meredith, when he puts 
down his political iron stone, forgets that a steam 
roller is necessary or that the stuff is laid down on 
a solid surface. Constitutions are not curable by 
wholesale methods. You must fill up the ruts one 
by one. It would be a terrible thing if one 
was thought to deny that part, a considerable 


part, of the House of Commons is composed of fools 


and nonentities or, if we may recall Dr. Shrapnel, 


‘‘flaccid frogs”; ‘‘darkness radiates” within the 
walls often enough. Many middle-class members find 
in a love of ‘flesh pottery” their one artistic craving ; 
and it is refreshing to find a great man with a sturdy 
patrictism of his own tilting at the class of ‘‘ union 
jackasses”. The Manchester Meredith would not agree 
with Dr. Shrapnel in surrendering India. But let Mr, 
Meredith’s gorgeous imagination seek to grasp the 
picture of the ideal cabinet he proposes. ’Tis ‘‘a thing 
imagination boggles at”, even his. Mr. John Morley 
is a bundle of admirable qualities, if fagotted with a 
few prejudices. Mr. John Burns is perhaps the best 
labour leader we have. But Mr. John Morley is great 
because he is free from party prejudice and party in- 
terests. Wherefore Mr. John Morley, the man with ‘‘ the 
long view”—is not Beauchamp described as using a 
telescope for politics ?—coming reluctantly from the col- 
lating of Gladstonian manuscripts to impress his views as 
prime minister on Mr. Burns alert from a vote-catching 
harangue in Battersea Park is fantastic beyond the 
latitude of fiction. The one would propose to sell the 
British navy because in a century or two he could see 
‘* airy navies grappling in the central blue ” ; the other 
might very well urge the wisdom of a two shilling 
income tax because the bulk of the Battersea voters 
had incomes under the exemption limit. Where could 
we find a more suggestive conception, a finer contrast— 
in fiction? We love Dr. Shrapnel even when he would 
surrender India, but when Mr. Meredith, giving excuse 
for a leading article, solemnly would urge Mr. Balfour 
to model himself on Mr. Seddon one can only sigh a 
“‘ne sutor”. The physical contrast is in this case true 
sign of the mental divergence. 

Nevertheless we may keep our admiration. It is 
better to sin with Pope than shine with Pye; and Mr. 
Meredith has been damned with Plato, though his ideal 
democracy has gone one better than Plato’s Republic. 
The Government is not to be made only of philosophers. 
He would have heads of business firms, journalists, and 
men of his own craft as the critics of departments and the 
administrators ; and over these men of the microscopic 
view would be Mr. Morley of the long view, ‘‘ susceptible 
to foreign opinion ” and, since his studies on the Keltic 
element in our literature, an admirer of Home Rule. 
Certainly even a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin 
would scarcely be less productive of merriment and 
mockery than this ideal English Government. Let us 
piece the puzzle together. In general, a democracy 
founded on hints from Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Canada. For Government, a houseful of 
men all able and anxious to criticise ; and to crown 
all, Lord Rosebery the Imperialist as foreign secretary 
to Mr. John Morley, the man of letters. One can 
imagine them hobnobing over Cromwell, but otherwise 
their association, with Mr. John Burns thrown in, is 
thinkable only in an extravaganza. As a companion 
volume to ‘The Shaving of Shagpat” they would 
greatly add to Mr. Meredith’s deserved reputation in 
the department of the grotesque. 


THE BABYLONIAN WOMAN. 


N the case of the Babylonian woman there is no 
doubt that a righteous reputation has suffered 
because Babylon has become synonymous with a bad 
name, to the exclusion of its real meaning ; which as 
everyone knows is the Gate of God. ‘* Babylonian 
woman” is used as a term of reprobation even in these 
latter days. And yet when we turn to the authority 
whence the elders and deacons of the auld Kirk took 
their conception of evil, we cannot at the outset fail to 
observe that the condemnation is given throughout 
because Babylon and its people had fallen away from 
grace, and ceased to be something that they must have 
been before. It seems a trifle hard then, considering 
the Babylonian epoch Jasted some thousands of years, 
that the sin of falling away from grace should swallow 
up the virtue without which there could have been no 
falling away. 
I am led to these remarks by a visit to the British 
Museum and a consideration both of the cuneiform 
tablets, as translated by Mr. Johns of Cambridge, and 
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many learned books dealing with the past Babylonian 
civilisation. Vaguely, I suppose, we all know some- 
thing of this civilisation. Know atleast that the records 
of it have been marvellously preserved by the dust of the 
desert in the countless clay tablets, stippled with almost 
microscopic writing, which of late years have been 
found on the shelves of buried libraries ; found, still 
in orderly array as they were left in the very beginning 
of all history. Some of us indeed may know much 
more, and may have felt a Rip-van-Winkle-like mixture 
of surprise and familiarity in recognising all the more 
salient points of our own highly cultured social state 
in the picture given by these tablets. Public houses, 
apparently licensed by the State, trial by jury, com- 
pulsory education; all these we find. Regarding 
this last, it is strange indeed to find an expert 
telling us that ‘‘the Babylonian reading books 
were evidently carefully compiled from the writings 
of standard authars, while the school books gene- 
rally show that great attention had been given to 
improving the educational system, and every possible 
means adopted for lessening the student’s labours”. 
Could a normal college do more nowadays? Plainly 
lack of education, and that of the most scientific kind, 
could not have been the cause of Babylon’s downfall. 
Neither, one would think, was it a lack of fair dealing 
between man and man; since it has taken us several 
thousand years to formulate so good an Employers’ 
Liability Act as the simple one we find among the 
Babylonian statutes. 

Instances could be multiplied by the score of such 
palpable evidence of civilisation as bankruptcy courts, 
postal services, poet laureates, limited liability com- 
panies, and similar signs of progress ; but the strongest 
evidence of all, or at any rate the most striking to me 
personally, is the position held by the Babylonian women. 
For civil and social freedom it has no parallel, not even in 
the present day. And yet how seldom do we find this fact 
noticed, still less insisted upon ; though none can deny 
that it cannot fail to be a very important factor in the 
consideration of woman’s present or future position. It 
cannot be otherwise, if we realise that here, in the 
unimpugnable evidence of actual deeds and contracts 
affecting actual men and women, we have a true record 
of a state of affairs in the past, comparable only to 
what very many women desire in the future. The 
Babylonian woman therefore takes on a new aspect 
as the real pioneer in woman’s rights, and as such, 
a fitting subject for study to those, who, it would 
seem, are simply seeking to regain what we women once 
had, but lost. A fact which puts a very different 
aspect on the struggle for woman’s rights, since it 
leaves us a prey to the obvious retort to our claims, 
‘Why did you not keep them when you had them?” 
Nor will appeal to those recurring tides of civilisation 
which have left their high and low water marks on the 
world’s history avail us, since man can point to the fact 
that he has returned to touch and pass beyond the 
records of previous tides, while we women have not. 
The reason for this is not clear ; but it should at least 
be a subject for enquiry. As a whet to curiosity in 
those who have not considered the matter in this 
light a few details of the Babylonian woman’s posi- 
tion may be useful. The first thing to be noticed, 
however, is that she had it per se as right of birth, 
and did not acquire it by virtue of any artificial rela- 
tionship such as wifehood or motherhood. Briefly she 
was born man’s equal so far as citizenship was con- 
cerned and she remained so, married or single. Her 
abilities and disabilities were absolutely the same; she 
could enter into partnership, buy or sell, lend or 
borrow, give witness or stand security, appear in any 
court on any plea or count, and all without reference 
to any male. Her social status, with one notable 
exception, is best described by saying that it seems to 
have been absolutely sexless. There is no trace of any 
theory of a fundamental difference in a woman’s work 
and a man’s, and in the schools boys and girls seem 
to have been educated together, and on the same 
lines. It follows that the solitary exception to other- 
wise universal equality gains in importance; since 
it is self-evident, that this limitation cannot have 
had its source in mere unreasoning prejudice. ll 
other things being equal, a deviation in one of two 


forces is generally the result of some inherent quality 
and not of outside influence. Besides, if anything, the 
tendency, especially in the earlier of these records, is to 
exalt the feminine force in nature at the expense of the 
male force; a tendency due, no doubt, to the more 
obvious relation which motherhood bears, when com- 
pared with that of fatherhood, towards what is to all 
primitive peoples the inexplicable mystery of a new life. 
Be that as it may, the exception was a far-reaching 
one. It plainly differentiated the woman’s posi- 
tion in marriage from that of the man, by attaching 
greater penalties to any offence against the laws on the 
woman’s part. That she had apparently little if any 
personal choice of a husband is of comparatively small 
moment; since it is almost certain that the man had 
little in the choice of a wife. For marriage had not 
yet become a purely personal matter; it was still a 
duty to the race. Equality therefore was not infringed 
so far. But in regard to the respective position 
of the man and the woman in marriage, there is no 
question of absolute cleavage in the very foundation. 

Yet it is impossible to say that this made the mar- 
riage tie press harder on the one sex than the 
other. There is no trace anywhere of complaints ; nor, 
although the women were absolutely free on all other 
points, and therefore, one would think, able to resist 
anything they held to be unfair, nowhere do we find a 
hint of such resistance. On the contrary, they seem 
to have acquiesced in the law as a just one. Now this, to 
me, is the striking part of the Babylonian woman. In all 
other relations of life she seems to have had the art 
of forgetting and making others forget sex. In the 
only relation in which this is impossible she acquiesced 
in what may be called her psychological position 
without demur, and without disgrace. It is all 
the more striking, because in the few instances in which 
women seem in subsequent history to have touched 
equality of power at all, they appear to have done 
so by virtue of a voluntary self-abnegation in the 
matter of what we, nowadays, insist upon as a privilege of 
sex, the loss of which would be degradation. The un- 
doubted power wielded by abbesses in pre-Reformation 
times is a case in point ; but there are so many of such 
cases that it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that, in order to gain the simple equality of sexlessness 
in general life, something has to be sacrificed in the life 
whence it is impossible to banish sex. 

Certain it is, anyhow, that the period—so far as 
present records go—of woman’s greatest civil and re- 
ligious independence, of her fullest judicial and social 
individuality, is not coincident with her widest liberty 
in marriage. On the contrary, evidence is not wanting 
to make one suspect that to a great extent the exer- 
cise of a purely personal choice in marriage, with its 
concomitants of equal responsibility and equal obli- 
gation, defeats its own end, since it generally brings 
with it the idea which was so foreign to the Babylonian 
woman, oftutelage. It almost seems, indeed, as if the 
freedom of a woman’s fancy was held to need a man’s 
mind to keep it within bounds. 

The subject is a vast one, requiring time and space ; 
but I think I have said enough to prove that the 
Babylonian woman was at one time not quite such a 
thoroughly bad lot as most people think, and that we 
women of the present day might do worse than study 
her as an interesting fact in the past history of woman’s 
rights. F, A. STEEL. 


THE JACKDAW—NOT OF RHEIMS. 


T HOUGH the jackdaw is so well known and familiar 

a bird, yet upon the whole, and ‘‘in the beaten 
way ” of ornithology, one does not hear so very much 
about him. The reason is plain. Ever since Barham 
wrote his ‘‘ Jackdaw of Rheims” it is to literature and 
humour rather than to the realms of scientific investi- 
gation that the bird has belonged. He has been 
‘translated ” like Bottom, taken clean away from his 
natural surroundings and associations and set down in 
another sphere, from which one hardly likes to bring 
him back into a colder and less genial region. Knowing, 
as we know now, how he behaved, and what happened 
to him, on a certain occasion, what do we care to know 
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more? It could only be tame by comparison. Let him 
do what he will—pilfer, look comic and be as impudent 
—or pious—as he likes—he can never again come quite 
up tothat. It will be all a post-climax, a tale that were 
better not told. The humoristic treatment has been so 
rich and delicious that we are spoiled for—we really 
do not want—an ornithological one. For my own part, 
i have been sometimes quite pained, when watching the 
jackdaw, ‘‘to see him so little of his great self”, so 
much a mere bird and so little an embodiment, so much 
the modern up-to-date character, so little the repre- 
sentative of a grand poetic medievalism. I have 
wondered, sometimes, seeing him, whether he ever 
looked back upon his past, whether, indeed, he knew 
it, or, at least, had any but the very vaguest ideas 
as to the particular episode with which his race 
is connected ; nay more, upon occasions I have even 
said to myself ‘‘He cannot have read his own 
‘Legend’”. However one need not go quite so far 
as this. It is sufficiently discomforting to have to 
admit that the jackdaw of one’s personal acquaintance, 
when one sees him in the winter especially—walk- 
ing over the frozen fields, perched on the poles of 
the sheep-folds or fluttering up on to the heads or 
backs of the sheep—bears but little resemblance to the 
jackdaw of Rheims. How different, too, is the setting, 
the whole mise en scéne! How little does either the 
one or the other of the two seats specified resemble 
‘*the Cardinal’s chair”, how ill does the wintry soli- 
tude, the hard brown earth, the naked hawthorn that 
‘* the cold wind ” still ‘blows through”, suggest the rich 
magnificence, the warm tintings of that other scene, 
those other surroundings! Where now is that 
“goodly company” of ‘Bishop and abbot and 
prior”, of 


** Many a monk and many a friar 
Many a knight and many a squire ” ? 


Where are the 


“* Cowl and cope and rochet and pall 
Mitre and crozier ” 


and all the rest of it? It is all very other—very ‘‘ con- 
trariwise”. Still less are we reminded of ‘‘ comfits and 
cates” or, if we are, it is only through one most melan- 
choly couplet. ‘‘ The flawns and the custards” have, 
in very truth, ‘‘all disappeared”. There is no such 
delicate fare, I trow, either on the sheep themselves, or 
in the troughs that they have been feeding out of, or 
over the wide-stretched waste around. No, it is not the 
place and still less is it the bird. He is gone—the 
whole thing is gone. ‘‘ Evasit, erupit.” The Jackdaw 
of Rheims has flown right away, and in his place we have 
only the jackdaw himself, the actual bird of prose and 
reality, of ornithology and the handbooks. However, 
such as he is, let us make the best of him, and it would 
be well, perhaps, to take him, first, whilst he is sitting 
on something. That perhaps, though it but little re- 
sembles his proper perch, may serve to make his de- 
clension from the splendour and glory of his saintly 
ancestor a little less abrupt and painful. Even a 
hurdle pole is better than nothing. We must unrobe 
him by degrees. 

Now first I will say that I do not know if there are 
such things as hurdle poles in any special sense ; but 
what I call such are long flexible boughs—of hazel I 
think—that are sometimes stuck amongst the hurdles 
at long and irregular distances. ‘‘ At least I’m sure 
it may be so in Suffolk”, where I used, once, 
to live—they are something like hop poles. On 
these, rather than on the hurdles themselves, the 
jackdaw likes to perch. As he reaches the fold— 
“lonely on the lone hillside”—he swings up to some 
height, and after hanging in the air, a little, as though 
to survey the surrounding country, either comes down, 
at once, amongst the sheep, or on the top of one of 
these slender watch towers, where he may sit for some 
time, a small but ill-to-be-spared part of a true winter 
landscape. Then he descends, and it is now—but still! 
more, perhaps, in the open fields, where there is neither 
trough nor fodder to share his attentions—that he may 
be seen to put into practice one of his most ingenious 
and original ideas, that, namely, of making the sheep 
—already a domestic animal—a contributor to his 


own needs as well as to those of man. Inter- 
esting as this habit is, when looked at solely as an 
indication of intelligence on the part of the jackdaw, it 
is very much more so if we consider it from the point of 
view of there being a commensalism between the two 
animals—the bird and the quadruped. This, I think, is 
certainly the case, but the amount of intelligent 
reciprocity—on the part of the sheep, at least, as 
shown by its keeping still and thus facilitating the 
explorations of the jackdaw—seems to vary in the 
different individuals. . For the most part they do 
not object, but some shake their heads a little, 
as though bored in a mild sort of way. Others, how- 
ever, or, possibly, the very same upon other occa- 
sions—since even sheep may have their moods—show 
a much higher degree of intelligence, so that very 
interesting scenes may sometimes be witnessed. What, 
for instance, can be more interesting than to see one 
sheep with a jackdaw on her head, gtanding still in the 
midst of a moving flock, whilst another one, having 
come up behind, lays her chin amidst the wool above 
her friend’s tail, and patiently waits to be operated upon 
in her turn? Nor does she waitin vain. The jackdaw, 
having finished what he has had in hand, turns, as a 
barber might turn towards a waiting customer, and, 
walking sedately down the back of the one sheep, steps 
from it on to the head of the other, which he straight- 
way commences to search. This search is minute and 
methodical. First the wool of the crown is examined, 
after which the beak is passed, in a quite professional 
manner, over the short black hair of the face, coming 
close to the ear, then closer, till, at last, you seem 
plainly to see it inserted into the orifice, at least, if not 
the deeper cavity, of this sensitive organ. Of course in 
a matter like this, where one cannot be very close and 
where everything must be made out through the 
glasses, it is impossible to be quite sure: but I believe 
myself that the hairs or bristles inside the ears 
are carefully examined and any tic or other ‘“‘ gente 
non sancta” that may chance to be upon them, 
deftly and heedfully removed. This must be a 
ticklish affair for the sheep, and, whilst it is proceeding, 
one seems to see in her an expression as of flinching, 
even though she does not really do so. Sometimes, 
indeed, she does flinch a little, but, for the most part, 
she stands stock still, her head held rigidly, though it is 
without the support she began with : for the first sheep, 
being now, like Antony, ‘‘ barbered ten times o’er ”, and 
her barber-surgeon gone, has walked on after the 
others. And just as the sheep seems to feel her posi- 
tion, so the jackdaw has, in some odd manner, the ap- 
pearance of knowing what is expected of him. A sense 
of responsibility ‘‘ is all about” him, and he acts with 
the greatest circumspection. This is not imaginary— 
at least I do not think that it is. It must, in fact, 
be, to some extent, the case. If he hurts the sheep, 
she will immediately shake him off, and leave, 
him, like King Lear, ‘‘scanted” of his ‘‘sizings”. 
Extreme care, therefore, is necessary on his own 
account, and as this is exactly what a sense of responsi- 
bility produces, the expression appertaining to it, in 
man or bird, must be the same, or nearly so. As for 
the sheep, if she wishes both to obtain ‘ benefit of 
jackdaw ” and also, not to be hurt, her only course is 
to stand still, so that, being in exactly the same position 
as a person under the hands of a dentist, she, in her 
funny, ovine way, very much resembles such a one. 

Thus in the whole thing we get one of those pleasant 
little apings of humanity, upon another plane, that 
make the study of animal life so very refreshing, 
especially after reading panegyrics of eminent states- 
men—or their speeches. 

It is my impression that the eye, itself, of the sheep, 
is searched round, in this way, by the jackdaw. At 
the least his beak must often be very near to it, and 
when one thinks of what a bird he is and how easy a 
sudden stab would be, one feels almost surprised that 
this does not sometimes happen—for, indeed, it must 
look a luscious and jelly-like morsel. This shows, to 
my mind, that it is only very gradually that sheep have 
allowed their heads, or, rather, their faces, to be 
searched thus closely. Had no difficulty been experi- 
enced in the commencement, I believe the eye would 
have been attacked. At the time, however, when 
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the jackdaw was capable of acting in this way, 
the sheep would probably never have allowed him on 
her head. By the time he had established himself 
there he was much more civilised, and being suffered to 
approach nearer and nearer to the more sensitive parts, 
in proportion as he became more and more gentle, he is 
now unable to break through habits of very tender 
dealing, which have been gradually growing from one 
eration to another. But surely a bird of the crow 
kind, perching de novo upon a sheep’s or other animal’s 
head would, if it were then held still, begin to pick at 
the eyes in the same way as it would were their owner 
dead. This indeed is what actually happens to sick 
sheep in the Shetlands, for, whilst still alive, both their 
es and tongue are fed upon by ravens and the larger 
black-backed gulls. This is a terrible thing to think of, 
nor is the incident, I fear, more uncommon than the 
death, by illness or accident, of sheep in these northern 
isles. It is being made the most of, as a plea for the 
slaughter of these two fine species, which is now being 
ruthlessly carried out by the landed proprietors of the 
Shetlands. As a naturalist I cannot admit it, and if 
the humanitarian does, he, then, in my opinion comes 
perilously near to joining hands with the game-pre- 
server. EDMUND SELOUS. 


MR. HENLEY AND ANOTHER.* 


M® HENLEY has republished, in a convenient 
little volume uniform with the well-known 
“Views and Reviews” of literature, a number of 
notices from catalogues and magazines dealing with 
the graphic and plastic arts. To appreciate this volume 
properly it should be remembered that many of them 
date back to a time when pioneer work and even fight- 
ing work had to be done for many of the artists con- 
cerned. Thus the Edinburgh exhibition of ‘‘ French 
and Dutch Romaaticists” dates back to 1888, when 
academic opinion in this country still held out against 
artists of the rank of Millet and Corot, an opinion that 
now finds its last refuge among the directors of the 
National Gallery. Mr. R.A. M. Stevenson and Mr. 
Henley were the most effective enlighteners of 
opinion on that head (Mr. Henley appropriately includes 
in this volume a tribute to the memory of that admirable 
man and critic). Such being the occasion of their 
writing, these notices, reprinted as they appeared, bear 
necessarily some marks of the fight. The positive part 
of the criticism, the eulogy at least, of the greater men, 
remains valid; the negative side begins here and there 
to wear its date. Thus wherever Ruskin is concerned, 
or the artists he praised, a blindness of battle dims the 
critical eye in Mr. Henley. ‘‘ Ruskin tenoring non- 
sense, nonsense through interminable volumes” is a 
missile of criticism, and a boomerang. The treat- 
ment of Turner as a foil for Constable could only 
be plausible in the desperate straits of a campaign. 
A reader knowing nothing of the merits or de- 
merits of Turner’s painting, might guess that some- 
thing was wrong when he finds Mr. Henley (yes, Mr. 
Henley) making a mud-pie of Turner’s sexual affairs 
on the doorstep of a notice of his art. So again to say 
of Rossetti, one of the great designers of all time, that 
he “failed in two arts” is, to borrow Mr. Henley’s 
Short way with critics, ‘‘nonsense”. So again, to take 
a minor instance where the vendetta is pursued, to de- 
scribe Prout as “‘ literal and exact” is to build up an 
imaginary Prout from the idea of what an artist must 
be if praised by Ruskin ; Prout being, in fact, a loose, 
picturesque sketcher. The same bias is to be traced in 
the importance given to some worthy Dutch followers 
of the great, though a generous measure was right 
enough at their introduction to England. Above all 
Mr. Henley adopted, as a fundamental criticism, the de- 
scription “literature ” impatiently applied by Stevenson 
and others to a particular kind of bad painting. Mr. 


* “Views and Reviews: Essays 


in Appreciation.” By W. FE. 
Henley. If. Art. London: Nutt. 


1902. 55. net. 


“French Art : Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture.” 
By W. C. Brownell. London : Constable. 


1902. 215, net. 


Henley, being a man of letters, seems to have been 
terrified lest, in writing about pictures, it should appear 
that he had ever read a book; and, more Christian 
than the Pope, assures us, when there is the clearest 
evidence that artists have been inspired by books, that 
their art has nothing to do with their ideas. His con- 
fusion of mind on this head is the oddest possible, and 
he appears to think that ideas exist only in literature. 
Thus of Charles Keene :—‘‘ The character, the fun, the 
furniture and decoration—in a word the literary inte- 
rest. ...” Why inthe world “literary”? Are character 
and fun, furniture and decoration only or chiefly to be 
found in books ? Again of Rodin’s sculpture: ‘‘ You may 
read into it as much literature as you please, or as you 
can ; but the interpolation is not Rodin’s but your own. 
Sculptor he is and sculptor he remains. No doubt he 
has read his Dante, and no doubt his work would have 
been other than it is if his Dante had gone unread. 
But it exists apart from Dante, and if the ‘Commedia’ 
were suddenly to disappear, the loss would be, so 
far as Rodin’s work is concerned, no loss at all. 
It is not literature in relief or literature in the 
round: it is sculpture pure and simple.” This is to 
confound Dante’s vision of Hell with the words 
he used to communicate it. And such a concep- 
tion of ‘‘sculpture pure and simple” means, if it 
means anything, that if we could succeed in seeing 
Rodin’s sculpture only as so much boss and con- 
tour without comprehending what these bosses and 
contours stand for, i.e. passion-driven men and women, 
we should still get the full value of Rodin’s sculpture, — 
which is absurd. It is true that if the further clue to his 
intention that Rodin has definitely established by his 
reference to Dante were missing we should have, from 
the sculpture itself, the greater part of its meaning and 
value, but not quite the whole, which depends on its being 
a reworking of old imaginative matter. Mr. Henley, 
in fact, is classing ‘‘ passion” here, as he classed 
‘‘fun and character ” above, among literary ideas. ‘‘ It 
has been said”, he goes on, ‘‘ that Rodin’s art is an 
expression of passion. That is true; but it is.true in 
one sense only. Passion to him is wholly a matter of 
form and surface and line, and exists not apart from 
these”. What is the point of this? It would be just 
as true and false if we turned the criticism into a remark 
on literature. ‘It has been said that Shakespeare’s art 
is an expression of passion. That is true ; but it is true 
in one sense only. Passion to him is wholly a matter 
of rhythm, of vowel sounds and consonants, and exists 
not apart from these.” Logic requires Mr. Henley to 
reduce ‘‘ literature pure and simple” to the effect of the 
sound of poetry heard in a foreign language we do not 
understand, and to require that in reading Dante, we 
shall forgo all our knowledge of visible shapes, and 
attend only to audible effects. If he takes this attitude 
towards painting and sculpture, he must take a corre- 
sponding attitude towards literature and denounce any 
appeal in poetry to things visible as “‘ painting interest ” 
or ‘sculpture interest”. The fallacy arises from 
making the equation, Imagination equals Literature 

Imagination is a matter common to the literary and 

graphic atts : ideas, images and emotions are the pro- 
perty of verbal and plastic artists alike: and the 
poet plastic differs from the poet verbal not in 

respect of these but in the special facilities and limits 

afforded by words addressed to the ear and shapes 

addressed to the eye. The brain is behind both. The 

special advantage of literature is its power of argument 

and narrative. The special power of painting and sculp- 

ture is that they do not vaguely evoke, but definitely 
give, the image. But even so, the indirect evocation 
by words may be so convincing to the reader that it 
can stimulate vision in a sculptor or painter. Thus 

Rodin said of Dante ‘‘ He is a great sculptor” ; and 
those artists, whom Mr. Henley warns us not to mix 
with books, are found, when we enter their studios 
and read their own confidences, to be deeply concerned 
with them. Rodin is discovered poring over his Dante 
and knowing him by heart; Delacroix enfevering him- 
self with Byron and Shakespeare, Ariosto and Goethe ; 
Millet inspired by the Bible, Virgil and Theocritus ; 
and Constable, the last hope of the non-literary 
crusade, striving to attune his painting to a ‘‘ moral ” 


turn of mind he finds in pastoral poets They are 
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—_ one and all, to the Puritan of ‘‘ Paint” and 
clay. 

I should like to drive this point further home by an 
argument to the man, to Mr. Henley himself. Not 
only are the most vivid and memorable passages among 
his notices, and they are many, written when he forgets 
his theory, and translates his impressions of pictures 
and sculpture freely, as is natural for a writer, into 
their literary equivalents ; but the finest bit of work in 
the book is the opening essay on Romanticism, in 
which the terror of illicit intercourse among the arts is 
laid aside, and a man who is unusually endowed for 
understanding the whole field at this particular moment 
of history develops the march of the various arts under 
a common inspiration of ideas. It is not usual for a 
writer versed in letters and the stage to be at all com- 
petent in the graphic arts, still less in the field of music. 
Mr. Henley has an interest and uncommon knowledge 
in them all; and one could wish that he had dropped 
a good many of the occasional notices in this book, 
which served their turn, but have no inner necessity for 
survival, and had developed this essay, taking litera- 
ture or better, imagination, as the central line, and 
treating all the arts as they sprang from and illustrated 
the rebellious mind of the time. Mr. Henley, with 
whatever passing shames when he pauses among the 
classics, with whatever winter-quarters in the sure 
places of ‘‘ convention”, belongs in spirit to the stormy 
mutineers: his history of them would be a rarely 
rounded and living thing. 

? I may notice briefly, here, a reissue, with illustra- 
tions, of Mr. Brownell’s ‘‘ French Art”. Mr. Brownell 
is the opposite, in some respects, of Mr. Henley. We 
do not get from him the whole-souled advocacy of the 
thing admired, but neither do we get impatient despite 
of the thing indifferent. He is rather conscientiously 
reasonable about everything he includes, and some- 
times stretches a point to include things that might be 
thought beyond the bounds of patience. French-trained, 
rather than English, like many American writers, he 
believes that academies work for the salvation of art. 
The ideal academy would do that, we may all admit, 
by upholding what is eternal against fashion; but 
academies actual are too often mere fashion-freezers. 
With all this critical prepossession, Mr. Brownell’s 
sympathies kindle over great art where he finds it ; and 
for those who desire a markedly intelligent, lucidly 
expressed and temperate study of French art from 
Claude Lorrain to Claude Monet and from Claux 
Sluters to Auguste Rodin, no better sketch exists in 
English than Mr. Brownell’s essay. D. S. M. 


IBSEN’S EPILOGUE”. 


jh VEN as the lusty street-loafer, if haply you 

ask him to carry across your threshold and up 
your stairs the light portmanteau with which you 
have been travelling, clenches his teeth manfully, and 
tests the strength of his either wrist with the fingers of 
his other hand, and squares and bows his shoulders as 
though he were Atlas receiving from a cab-roof the 
terrestrial globe, and beneath his burden staggers 
and stumbles, puffs and blows, till you deem no tip 
large enough to compensate him for the permanent 
injury to his health, so, often, does the critic, in 
his wish to be credited with profound insight, pre- 
fatorily pretend that some quite simple and obvious 
work of art is fraught with all manner of brain-rack- 
ing and heart-breaking obscurities. This favourite 
trick has its complement in that other by which, 
in face of some truly difficult work of art, the critic 
assumes an air of brazen and off-handed knowingness, 
cloaking his bewilderment under the pretence that all is 
as clear as noontide. I think that of these two tricks 
the latter is always the likelier success. The man who 
is ‘ terribly at ease in Zion ” is a more plausible rogue 
than he who, at Hyde Park Corner, grasps you by the 
arm, exclaiming ‘‘ Poor waif! Heaven orly knows in 
what dark and devious district you are groping. But, 
if you will give me time to think, perhaps—I say 
perhaps—I shall be able to enlighten you ”. 


Take an example. ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken” was 
produced the other day by the Stage Society, and the 
critics, with one voice, have been assuring us (as they 
assured us when it was published as a book) that it is a 
terribly abstruse and nebulous piece of work, overlaid 
with a symbolism that is unintelligible either by reason 
of its too arrogant subtlety or because the author in his 
eld had lost the power of fitting his symbols to his 
meanings. And evidently they expect high honour for 
daring to conjecture what Ibsen was driving at. They 
are doomed todisappointment. For to no one who has 
read the play, or who has read merely such précis of it 
as have been made by the critics, does Ibsen’s meaning 
or his method offer the slightest mystery. Palpably 
‘* faint glimpses into the obvious” are the critics’ con- 
jectures. Hyde Park Corner itself is not less baffling, 
does not stare us more familiarly in the face, than 
‘* When We Dead Awaken”. 

Ibsen has discovered that the great artist is always 
inhuman, and on this discovery his play is founded. A 
simple thesis, surely. Who supposed that the great 
artist could ever be human? All the passion of a great 
artist’s nature goes into his work. Exactly that same 
energy of emotion which other men concentrate on life 
is in his case diverted from life into art. Unless he 
were absorbedly in love with it, his work could not 
become great. But, though he is thus detached, he 
cannot dispense with life. Life is a necessary means 
to his end. He cannot gain inspiration except through 
experience. He must have his human models, his 
human documents. Except as models, as documents, 
they do not interest him. But it may happen that one of 
them becomes very much interested in him. A human 
female may happen to fall in love with him. Then one 
of two complications is in store; and both of 
them are equally tragic. Perhaps he will be by the 
woman’s love warmed to a temporary love for her. 
His art will seem to him a poor thing in com- 
parison with this strange feeling. Proportionately, 
his work will decline, losing its strength and magic. 
After a time, his true nature will re-assert itself. He 
will cease, slowly but surely, to be human, and will 
return to his first love, leaving the second love forlorn. 
Such is the process worked out in Zola’s ‘‘ L’CEuvre”, 
and in many other more or less modern novels. The 
other process is worked out (retrospectively, as in 
Ibsen’s way) in ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken”. Here 
the artist does not respond to the passion of the woman 
who is his inspiring model. So soon as he has finished 
the great statue, she leaves him, with her heart broken 
by his indifference to her womanhood. He tells her 
that, at all events, his acquaintance with her has been 
for him ‘‘a priceless episode”. So far, the process of 
the story has well illustrated the inhumanity of great 
artists in general. If such illustration had been Ibsen’s 
one aim, then the rest of the play would have shown 
us merely the sculptor finding other models and creating 
fresh masterpieces and perhaps fresh tragedies. But 
Ibsen had another and deareraim. To portray was not 
enough : he must also preach. And the gist of his 
sermon was to be that the great artist is not less 
pathetic a figure than his victims, in that he never 
knows the joy of life—a joy incomparably greater than 
the joy of art. In order that he might point this moral 
the more sharply, Ibsen manufactured a good deal of the 
evidence. Rubek, the sculptor, ceased to be a type, 
and became a peculiar example. After the withdrawal 
of his particular model, he ceased to care for 
his art, and devoted himself to pot-boilers. ‘‘All 
the talk about the artist’s vocation and the artist’s 
mission, and so forth, began to strike” him 
‘as being very empty, and hollow, and meaningless at 
bottom.” What he wanted was ‘‘life”—that ‘‘life in 
sunshine and in beauty, which is a hundred times better 
worth while than to wear yourself out in a perpetual 
struggle with lumps of clay and blocks of stone”. He 
married a commonplace girl, and bored her and was 
bored by her. After a few years (and here the action of 
the play begins) he met again the woman who had been 
his model. She, through his treatment of her, had lost 
her reason. But, mad or sane, an Ibsen woman may 
always be trusted to score off an Ibsen man. Irene 
(for that is her name) makes very short work of Rubek’s 
half-hearted apologies for art and for the artistic tem- 
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perament. Rubek’s wife has already gone up to the 
mountains (which are, obviously, symbols for freedom 
and reality of life) in the company of a full-blooded hunts- 
man. Rubek begs that Irene will go up with him to the 
mountains. They go, but are overwhelmed by an 
avalanche, while the wife and the huntsman escape 
unharmed. This business of the avalanche is treated 
by the critics as something quite inenubilable. Yet 
what could be plainer than Ibsen’s meaning ?—that 
there was a time when Rubek and Irene might have 
lived their lives, but that now it is too late: that a man 
can never regain the chance he has once thrown away. 
The meaning may not be profound, and the symbolism 
may be a trifle crude; but there is no other possible 
objection to them. From first to last the play is as 
clear as it can be. If anything, it is too clear: there is 
too much expression of its meaning. The characters 
express, in varying terms, the same thoughts and the 
same feelings over and over again. There is not really 
enough in them to fill an evening bill. Nor can we 
wonder, remembering that this isthe latest and last 
play of a very old man. 

There is another sense in which ‘‘ When We Dead 
Awaken” is essentially an old man’s work. I have 
suggested that it is rather a sermon than a present- 
ment. The great artist in his prime does not, like 
Rubek, hanker after “‘life”. It is only when his power 
for art has decayed that he, looking back, realises that 
perhaps he has foregone the true happiness. In this 
‘‘ epilogue ” Ibsen speaks to us, I doubt not, of himself. 

Our relations with foreign Powers continue to be of 
a friendly character. . . . You think me abrupt, even 
cryptic? Perhaps, then, you neither attended nor read 
a report of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s valedictory perform- 
ance at the Adelphi Theatre last Saturday, and know 
not that at the fall of the curtain the audience was by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett assured that ‘‘the colonies — 
especially South Africa—were knitting themselves by 
ever closer bonds to the Mother Country”. True, 
I have not lately been impersonating an English king, 
and so cannot imagine that my words will carry such 
—— as is attached to the words of an actual King 
of England. But no excuse is needed. Why should a 
man mind his own business? Even at the risk of 
making a fool of himself, he ought not thus meanly to 
hoard the powers with which Heaven has graced him. 
All honour to the great-hearted actor who, instead of 
rushing to wash off his grease-paint, tarries to allay 
the fears of a nervous nation. I, fired by his example, 
feel that this weekly criticism of mine would be incom- 
plete if I appended nothing about other, larger issues. 
I repeat, emphatically, that our relations with foreign 
Powers continue to be of a friendly character. 


Max. 


REFUGE. 


HAVE a home of everlasting peace 
Which neither chance nor change can take away, 
Where earthly cares and persecutions cease 
And our dim lanterns are put out by day. 


In that great hall the soul’s outspreading wings 
Shall strike no bars of limit or control, 

For Love’s domain doth there include all things 
And parts are merged into the mighty Whole. 


Ocean of space, where waves of xther-blue 
Beat noiselessly upon the golden shore, 
Surely my spirit shall return to you 
And weariness find rest for evermore. 


GEORGE IVES, 


INSURANCE AGENTS. 


HE insurance agent is not infrequently regarded as. 
a nuisance. The average man is not easily 
induced to take a policy of any kind, and consequently 
an amount of persistence is required on the part of 
insurance agents, which is as unwelcome to the agents 
themselves as to those upon whom they press their 
attention. The number of insurance agents is so great 
that few of us can long escape their notice, and if it 
becomes known that a man contemplates insurance he 
is called upon by almost every agent within reach, and 
when the policy is at all a large one he is apt to get no 
peace until the matter is settled one way or another. 

We are afraid that it must be confessed that the 
popular view of insurarce agents is unfavourable ; but 
while admitting that iv some cases there is justification 
for this view, we feel very strongly that as a rule 
insurance agents are deserving of every consideration, 
that they are accomplishing a most useful work for the 
community, and that the great majority of them are 
men of high standing in their various spheres, greatly 
interested in their work, and endeavouring to make 
themselves as fit as possible for its successful conduct 
on sound and honourable lines. 

A handbook ‘‘How to Become a Successful Insur- 
ance Agent” has just been published by the ‘‘ Insur- 
ance Agents’ News”, and if the instructions it contains 
are followed, not only should success result, but the 
agent who takes the advice that is given him should 
become a credit to the office which he represents. The 
business of an insurance agent, however, is not one 
which can be learnt from books, nor is it easy to learn 
from personal experience alone how to succeed in this 
work. By far the b@st plan is to obtain systematic 
training in a good office under a capable agency 
manager. The insurance offices are recognising more 
and more the importance of their outside staff, and are 
devoting a great deal of attention to the improvement 
of the status of agents. One very important develop- 
ment in this connexion, which is not mentioned in the 
book we have referred to, is the federation of insurance 
institutes, which has recently brought together a 
number of bodies scattered throughout the kingdom, 
at which papers are read on insurance subjects, and in 
connexion with which insurance men are brought 
together, to their great advantage. From time to time 
the Federation holds examinations, with a view to 
testing and certifying the efficiency of agents. These 
examinations are proving cf great value in extending 
the knowledge and improving the position of the 
outside representatives of insurance companies. Con- 
sidering the large amount of technical knowledge which 
many agents possess, and which all agents ought to 
have, we see no reason why, in course of time, there 
should not be a Society of Insurance agents, just as 
there are Societies of Accountants, Auctioneers, Secre- 
taries, and others. 

If such a society were formed, and if insurance 
companies would agree to employ as their agents none 
but members of the society, it seems probable that the 
improvement already effected would be carried a great 
deal farther, that the comparatively few black sheep 
among agents would be got rid of, and the general 
level raised to something like the high standard which 
now exists among the best agents. 

One result of the formation of a recognised society 
of insurance agents would probably be a solution of 
the commission difficulty which is such an awkward 
question for insurance companies at the present 
time. There are many offices which are ready to 
pay commission to almost any member of the public 
who will take out a policy; and still more offices 
are ready to appoint anybody as an agent, and to pay 
commission for most inadequate services. These 
practices are not only very unfair to what may be calied 
professional insurance agents, but they add enormously 
to the expense of conducting insurance business, and 
both directly and indirectly prevent some of the com- 
panies doing as well as they might for their policy- 
holders. We constantly find the best life offices 
protesting against this indiscriminate giving of 


commissions and the consequent great increase of 
expenditure. They resolutely set their faces against 
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following such an example, with the result that to the 
detriment of policy-holders inferior offices, through the 
adoption of objectionable practices, obtain huge 
amounts of new business, while the good offices only 
too frequently remain relatively small. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH’S ‘“ FACTS”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Gray’s Inn, 28 January, 1903. 

Sir,—In your issue of 24 January, 1903, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth states that the Cobden Club prophesied 
that a “ protective tariff” would be ‘‘the ruin” of the 
United States. May I ask him for his authority for 
this statement, for I find that at least fifty years ago 
English supporters of Mr. Cobden prophesied that 
whatever fiscal policy England or America might adopt, 
America was bound to prosper because of her immense 
natural resources. 

Sir Guilford Molesworth gives some figures with 
regard to our export trade in the year 1898. It would 
have been more to the point if he had given the figures 
for the year 1902. Our exports in this last completed 
year were larger than in any previous year in our 
history, except 1900, and they would have been larger 
even than that record but for the fall in the price of 
coal. Sir Guilford Molesworth is apparently not aware 
that the American export of manufactured goods is only 
£,80,000,000 as compared with £230,000,000 which is 
the value of manufactured goods exported from the 
United Kingdom. Yet the United States has twice 
the population of the United Kingdom and twenty-five 
times the area. 

He states that Canada in 1897 enacted a preferential 
tariff in favour of Great Britain, but he forgets to 
mention that before the preference was granted the 
ordinary tariff on the principal British exports was 
raised, so that what was given with one hand was taken 
away with the other. He also forgets to mention that 
simultaneously the duties on the principal American 
exports to Canada were reduced or abolished, with the 
direct result that the American export trade to Canada 
was encouraged and British export trade discouraged. 
Since this so-called preferential tariff was established 
the proportion of British goods entering Canada has 
steadily declined, and last year was lower than ever 
before in the history of the two countries. 

Sir Guilford Molesworth states that the Canadian 
‘loyal offer”—i.e. that we should tax ourselves for 
her benefit—‘‘was curtly rejected by Parliament”. 
It never came before Parliament at all, but was dealt 
with by Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Conference. 
I recommend Sir Guilford Mo'‘esworth to read the 
report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech and particularly 
the following passage :—‘‘ The net result which I desire 
to impress upon you, is that in spite of the preference 
which Canada has given us, the tariff has pressed, 
and still presses, with the greatest severity upon her 
best customer, and has favoured the foreigner who is 
constantly doing his best to shut out her goods.” 

Sir Guilford Molesworth further states that under 
free trade ‘‘ our agriculture has been ruined”. This 
is untrue. British agriculture was never more 
prosperous than in the early seventies, twenty years 
after the adoption of free trade. A decline in pro- 
sperity followed, and was succeeded by a prolonged 
period of agricultural depression while British farmers 
were adapting themselves to new conditions. There is 
abundant evidence that this depression is now at an 
end. Everywhere rents are rising or the abatements 
given by landlords a few years back are being with- 
held. Probably Sir Guilford Molesworth is not aware 
that the highly prosperous and continually expanding 
agricultural industries of Denmark are conducted on a 
purely free-trade basis. 

He states that ‘* Foreigners in our colonies . . . con- 
tribute nothing to the Home Government or to the cost of 
the army and navy which protects their interests in 
our colonies”. Will he kindly state how much British 
subjects in our colonies contribute to the Home Govern- 


ment or to the cost of the army and navy? None of the 
self-governing colonies contribute a farthing to the 
cost of the Home Government or to the cost of the 
army. There is a small contribution from the Cape 
and Natal to the Navy, and a nominal contribution 
from Australasia, but the latter is bound round by condi- 
tions that make it cost more than it is worth. Canada 
with a population of five millions contributes not a cent 
to the Navy. For further information on this point I 
must again refer Sir Guilford Molesworth to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at the Colonial Conference. 

Finally Sir Guilford Molesworth suggests that we lost 
the American colonies because we failed to establish 
preferential trading relations with them. If he will read 
his history a little more carefully he will find that the 
system of preferential trading was then in full force, and 
was one of the most serious causes of complaint by the 
colonies against the Mother Country. It is even 
possible that if we had left the American colonies free 
to trade where they liked, and with whom they liked, 
they might still have been loyal members of the British 
Empire. 

Yours obediently, 
Cox, 
Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Eccles, 1903. 

Sir,—Perhaps the greatest difficulty to be overcome 
in making a change of any kind is that the new system 
has to be worked by those who have grown used to the 
old ; and reformers must often be tempted to revert to 
the evil they know rather than to wait indefinitely for the 
good they had hoped for. Less than ten years ago a 
change in the method of awarding the Government 
grant to elementary schools necessitated far-reaching 
changes in the nature of English primary education. 
These changes, carried out as they have to be by the 
existing teachers, come slowly and cannot be completed 
for a long time yet ; meanwhile the period of transition 
naturally and inevitably has its unsatisfactory features. 
But it would be sad if this year of educational promise 
were to be darkened by any attempted reversion to a 
system which was necessarily bad, since it rested prac- 
tically on a basis of sordid cynicism and was respon- 
sible through its dull cruelty for much of the indiffer- 
ence, if not hostility, to education which distinguishes 
England from her commercial rivals. 

The question of the future of elementary education 
must in fact turn almost entirely upon the character 
and qualifications of the teacher. He is still treated 
too much like a grown-up child by many school autho- 
rities—though not by the Government inspectors; and 
only when he has opportunities of expanding and 
maturing first at college and later—in consequence of 
his previous training—in school can the present system 
reach its full development. 

The training of a teacher is as truly part of technical 
instruction as is the training of a plumber; but since 
the instrument the teacher has to learn the right use 
of is his own intellect and character and since the 
medium in which he works is youthful spirit his 
technical instruction and his general education become 
almost coincident. Such subjects as the theory and 
history of education and psychology may be made as 
effective a means of intellectual development as other 
branches of knowledge and the deposit or by-product 
of technical information left behind by them may be of 
real use to the teacher who has studied these subjects. 
Of course the practical part of the teacher’s training, 
the supervised teaching, even the ‘‘ criticism lessons ” 
are of undeniable importance and usefulness. 

New authorities love to build—to write their statutes 
in bricks and mortar. But they can easily make the 
mistake of erecting an ambitious framework and then 
of cutting the education of the district for which they 
are responsible to fit their buildings. There is no need 
for running such risks as regards the training of 
teachers. The Universities and University Colleges 
to be found now in all parts of the land offer the 
most matured intellectual training, with the best tradi- 
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tions, available for this purpose ; they also possess the 
necessary buildings which are not however used in 
every case to their full extent during the daytime. 
These institutions have as a rule day training depart- 
ments attached to them, and the development of these 
departments would be at once economic to the new 
authorities—whose attention is particularly called to 
the training of teachers in the Act—helpful to the 
Universities and—chief of all—beneficial to the students 
in training and through them to the nation at large. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
Frank J. ADKINS. 


THE HARROW SCHOOL OF ART. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Torquay, 1 February, 1903. 
Sir,—May I be allowed to point out that in the most 
interesting article on Harrow in your last issue no 
mention is made of the first-rate school of art, where 
the very best training is given. I believe I am correct 
in saying that no other public school in England can 
give such opportunities for learning drawing, &c. &c. 
and that it is invaluable for boys who have a decided 
artistic talent. 
I am, faithfully yours, 
An Harrovian’s Moruer. 


JUDGES’ CHARGES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Margate, 1 February, 1903. 

Sir,—Your remarks on a recent judge’s charge 
(Taff Vale Railway) together with the letter signed 
“‘Jurist” in your last issue, embo!lden me, an old 
SATURDAY REVIEW reader, to bring to your notice, and 
that of your numerous readers, a case which has 
recently occurred at Margate. In the report which 
has appeared in the local papers, which I send you 
herewith, there does not seem to have been any 
corroborative evidence brought forward, and yet the 
accused man appears to have been found guilty, 
and condemned to six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour ! 

The case is in a nutshell. A dentist, practising at 
Margate, was charged, about last July, before the 
Borough Bench, with an assault upon a girl (not a 
resident, but a visitor, and therefore not known to any- 
one here but the people with whom she lodged), with 
an assault, which he is said to have committed on her 
when she came to him asa patient, to be treated for tooth- 
ache. He was committed for trial, but releasedon bail. 
Before the Borough Recorder, Mr. Bargrave Deane, 
K.C., at the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions, she repeated 
the statements she had previously made, and said that 
she told two ladies what had happened to her, imme- 
diately afterwards, and they advised her to complain to 
the police. The ladies, however, could not be found, 
and did not appear. The jury could not agree 
(7 to 5) and were discharged; the parties being 
bound over to appear at the next quarter sessions. 
At the next trial, as you will see, no further evidence 
was produced ; but the sister of the accused man pro- 
tested, in open court, against his conviction on the un- 
supported evidence of this girl. She, however, unfor- 
tunately, spoke of the prosecutrix as a ‘‘ mere servant 
girl”—for which the Recorder severely, and justly, 
rebuked her. The accused was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour ; 
the judge commenting strongly, in passing sentence, on 
the heinousness of the offence. 

It would ill become me, Sir, who know nothing what- 
ever of the law beyond what is between the covers of 
‘** Stone’s Justices’ Manual”, (and perhaps but little of 
that) although I have been on the Commission of the 
Peace for some twenty years or more, to question or 
find fault with the decision of the very careful and 
painstaking judge who tried this case; a gentleman 
well known for his urbanity, courteousness, kindness, 
and humanity, and free from the slightest taint of 
‘* respect of persons” in his treatment of all who come 
before him in his judicial capacity. And | know but 


little of the accused man. He may have been guilty, 
for aught I know. But I cannot help feeling that local 

rejudice, so important a factor in the framing of our 
judgment of others, had much to do with influencing 
the jury. I cannot think he would have been found 
guilty on such evidence by a London or a Maidstone 
jury, who, of course, would only have looked at the case 
on its merits. 

But what most concerns me, Sir, and all other mem- 
bers of the useful and honourable profession to which I 
belong, is, the possibility that any one of us may at 
any time be the victim of so unsupported a charge, and, 
so far as I can see, unable, for want of evidence, 
to clear ourselves; to prove our innocence, in fact. 
I always hitherto have understood that the law of 
evidence throws the burden of proof entirely on the 
accuser ; who is required to produce the best evidence 
of which the case is capable ; such evidence, moreover, 
to be such as to exclude any rational probability of the 
innocence of the accused. What is there, Sir, if this is 
a fair sample of the present state of the law, to protect 
any medical man or dentist under such a charge ? 
Most medical men know that there are, unfortu- 
nately, some prurient-minded women, who, under the 
influence of hysterical excitement, will not hesitate to 
assert that some impropriety has taken place, or some 
vile suggestion has been made to them by their medical 
attendant, although such has never taken place, but has 
only existed in their own depraved or diseased imagina- 
tion. I myself have known a young woman even to 
charge a London consultant of the highest position, 
whose reputation was altogether beyond reproach, with 
having attempted immoral relations with her ; although 
accompanied by her mother, who preferred, or was 
induced, to wait in an adjoining room! Surely Sir, it 
will be conceded that there are dangers enough to be 
encountered in the everyday work of our profession ; 
dangers from disease and death, which we are daily 
fighting ; going about with our lives in our hands, so 
to speak, in our ordinary duties in ministering to the 
wants of our suffering fellow-creatures. The zgis of 
the law might be thrown over us, to protect us as much 
as Others, It is surely most unfair that we should be 
exposed to the further danger of foul charges of this 
kind, from which we are unable to defend ourselves ; 
with the resulting loss of our name and reputation, and 
all we most value in life! 

The ‘‘ Lancet”, in this week’s issue, has expressed, 
in very plain terms, a similar opinion, and appears to 
be aghast at the risks involved, if this be the state of the 
law. Butthe ‘‘ Lancet’s” remarks are in an obscure note 
among its answers to correspondents ; and, probably, 
will be passed unnoticed by many readers ; and I trust 
we may have the help of the power and influence of 
your pen to make known our serious position and to 
help us to obtain some further protection. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


AMATEUR ACTING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 


Sir,—Your critic ‘‘ Max” is so engaging that one is 
apt to swallow anything he offers for the sake of its 
relish—but after all there is a common-sense limit and 
his remarks about amateur actors rouse me to re- 
monstrate. When he says that the best amateur 
falls short of the worst professional one can’t help 
wondering if he has ever seen third-rate provincial 
companies with their terrible voices and their mispro- 
nunciations—or on the other hand the best amateur 
clubs. It seems to me that even a poor amateur could 
compare favourably with a poor professional as an 
educated refined voice must be pleasanter to listen to. 
But the chief point in favour of the amateur surely is 
that some of our cleverest professionals have been 
amateurs—Mrs. Patrick Campbell for instance. Nor 
was there a startling difference between her last appear- 
ance as an amateur and her first as a professional. 
Of course there are plenty of people who think they 
can act, just as there are people who think they can 
paint or write, but your true actor is born and not made. 

Yours truly, 
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REVIEWS. 


HENRY FIELDING’S FOUNDLING. 


** The History of Tom Jones a Foundling.” By Henry 
Fielding, Esq. London: Dent. 1goz. 


|B habe the joyful day arrives when woman gets a 
vote and a seat in Parliament, and wrests from 
man the few miserably barren rights and privileges that 
still linger with him, ‘‘ Tom Jones” will remain what 
we believe it has been called, a man’s book. Age cannot 
wither nor custom stale the infinite variety of its modes 
of forthright speech. Infinitely cleaner and healthier at 
the core than Richardson’s ‘‘ Clarissa”’, it is emphatically 
abook written by a man for men. To be sure, virtue 
goes through its due ordeal and, in defiance of the 
author’s own declaration of faith, duly emerges 
triumphant ; to be sure, in defiance of that same 
declaration, vice, after sunning itself for a space in the 
kindly rays of prosperity, is finally confounded and con- 
signed to the outer gloom of ‘‘one of the northern 
counties”. Therefore Fielding might fairly claim a 
sition as one of the guardians of pure morals if we 
ad not read him, had not perceived that he was simply 
using the stage-machinery and catch-phrases and catch- 
ideas of histime. Eighteenth-century folk were terribly 
bent on improving each other’s morals. They were 
fearfully in earnest in thinking that if only other people 
could be made good all would be well with the world. 
The thing to be done was to reform other people, first 
by the pious exhortations and examples and warnings 
of stage plays and books; and second, by hanging 
or transporting those who persisted in wrong-doing— 
in saying they were hungry, for instance, and taking a 
loaf of bread from the well-to-do righteous. Fielding 
would seem to have tried the two methods—first, by 
his quaintly moral plays and books, and later, as a 
magistrate, by punishing the froward. He may have 
been sincere enough in his judicial capacity: as a 
play-wright and novelist it must be owned he seems 
to talk the cant of the period without thought, and 
even with his tongue in his cheek. So here we have 
“Tom Jones” with straight dealing rewarded and 
rascality sent away “‘to the northern counties ”—and 
yet a book certainly calculated to bring the blush to 
every proper maiden cheek. 

It can only be rightly read by men in a man’s 
environment. Then let us draw up our easy chair by 
the smoking room fire—not in front: it is too hot 
there—bring out our longest churchwarden and the 
jar of ——’s smoking-mixture. Now, Messrs. Dent’s 
new edition of ‘‘ Tom Jones”, and we are ready. It is 
an admirable edition—in four handy little volumes with 
type of beautiful clearness, and—to mar our pleasure at 
the outset—an introduction by Professor Saintsbury. 
What is the matter with the publishers nowadays ? 
There are some particularly recondite works which 
have come down to us from ancient days, and these 
when reprinted are often the better for an intro- 
duction by a competent scholar. In such a series as 
Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘Century of French Romance” the in- 
troductions are useful. But who wants to make 
Dickens’ acquaintance by means of a card from 
Mr. Andrew Lang, or Fielding’s by means of a card 
from Mr. Saintsbury! When a Front Bencher goes 
on the stump in the provinces the mayor of Little 
Slocum presents him to the gaping audience. But that 
is a matter of etiquette, custom. It may be that the 
publishers consider mayors of Little Slocum to intro- 
duce great authors a custom also. If so, we pray them 
to abandon it promptly. If merely in fairness to the 
reader, the thing should not be done. When a man 
buys a book he may—and sometimes, we believe, does— 
want to read it: he should not be asked to read a 
criticism of it in advance. Of all the fore-notes we 
happen to have seen Mr. Saintsbury’s on this occasion 
is the least wanted. One cannot even say with the 
Northern Farmer 


“* An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d 


Mr. Saintsbury does not say what he ought to have 
said ; and if he can be said to have said what he ought 


not to have said, it is only because he uses up some 
twelve pages to say nothing. His efforts to strike out 
something new are sadly grotesque. He cannot throw 
off airy nothings, mere soap-bubbles, in the con- 
fident Lang manner : his flounderings and contortions 
simply make one wonder what a rhinoceros would look 
like if it tried to imitate a humming-bird. The reader 
has one consolation: he may skip this introduction 
and miss nothing save a moment of irritation. 

It is a pleasure to turn over and reach Fielding’s 
‘fine English”. George Eliot was right when she 
spoke of Fielding chatting to us. Whether or not the 
clock on the wall ticked slowly on the summer after- 
noons of his days, he certainly chats with splendid ease, 
familiarly and yet with dignity, as if all time—ours as 
well as his—belonged tohim. It is partly for this reason 
that his isa man’s book. Only men know how to waste 
time over a book—if waste it can be called when Fielding 
chats; women, owing to their notions of propriety and 
hurry to get to the marriage and happy-ever-after, can- 
not dawdle over the pages in the sure faith that the end 
will come soon enough. It is truer of Fielding than of 
Richardson that those who read him for the story will 
speedily hang themselves in despair. The story of 
‘*Tom Jones” is taken up and dropped again at 
the author’s whim; it is constantly interrupted by 
those introductory chapters on which the author 
so justly prided himself. One reads for the de- 
light of the passing moment, for the joy of each 
deftly turned sentence, the inexhaustible humour and 
zest and gust of life, the grave irony, the absolute 
tom-fool nonsense in which Fielding could indulge 
without lessening himself in our eyes. There is 
nothing like it in fiction. Something remotely ana- 
logous may be found in ‘‘Don Quixote”—but how 
very far that is off! Fielding, said Scott, was the 
father of the English novel. We would like to know 
who his children were. Certainly Scott was not of 
them. A slight family resemblance may perhaps be 
traced in Thackeray. He essayed the introductory in- 
terruptions, not without success. But he is too self- 
conscious, by comparison he is limited in depth and 
range, he nervously bustles us, he wants ripe, fruity 
good nature and rich sunshiny tolerance. The com- 
parison is not just to Thackeray, who was too wise to 
attempt the thing already consummately done, and set 
out to do quite a different thing, having learnt from his 
master how it might be done. Perhaps Carlyle learnt 
more from him than anyone in the matter of technique. 
Lessons in tolerance and good-nature and width of 
vision he did not take; but read the chapter on the 
Poor-slaves in ‘‘ Sartor” and compare its method of 
irony with this :— 

‘* Contiguous to Mr. Allworthy’s estate was the manor 
of one of those gentlemen who are called preservers of 
game. This species of men, from the great severity 
with which they revenge the death of a hare or part- 
ridge, might be thought to cultivate the same supersti- 
tion with the Bannians in India; many of whom, we 
are told, dedicate their whole lives to the preservation 
and protection of certain animals; was it not that our 
English Bannians, while they preserve them from other 
enemies, will most unmercifully slaughter whole horse- 
loads themselves ; so they stand clearly acquitted of 
any such heathenish superstition. 

‘*T have, indeed, a much better opinion of this kind of 
men than is entertained by some, as I take them to 
answer the order of Nature, and the good purposes for 
which they are ordained, in a more ample manner than 
many others. Now, as Horace tells us that there are a 
set of human beings 


Fruges consumere nati, 


* Born to consume the fruits of the earth’; so I make 
no manner of doubt but that there are others 


Feras consumere nati, 


‘ Born to consume the beasts of the field’; or, as it is 
commonly called, the game ; and none, I believe, will 
deny but that those squires fulfil this end of their 
creation.” 

Though perhaps oftener read than any others, none 
of these first chapters can be detached from the novel— 
or in this age of republishing a collection of “little 
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essays” would have been made ere now—and 
this shows how well Fielding knew what he was 
doing, and what a master of the craft he was. 
Wherever we dip we are conscious of the tale, such as 
it is—and it is precisely sufficient for the purpose—and 
a consciousness of the tale is indispensable for a right 
appreciation of any one of these first chapters. First 
chapters and story go to make a complete picture of 
life as Fielding saw it—a curious life, thoroughly 
eighteenth century, and a curious story, partly con- 
ventional, mechanical, and in that respect, too, 
thoroughly eighteenth century. With such mastery is 
the thing done that it has the air of an improvisation ; 
it is hard to think that the plot—so long, intricate, 
wandering, made up of unimportant details, like life 
itself—could have been thought out beforehand; it 
seems an improvisation or a transcript from life: it is 
written with the insouciant certainty of one who tells 
what has happened to himself. Yet though Tom Jones 
may be a part of himself, we swear Fielding never knew in 
the flesh Allworthy, Blifil, Square, Thwackum, Partridge 
or Black George the poacher. Allworthy is a benevolent 
stuffed dummy, and Blifil a stage villain; Thwackum 
and Square are made to a formula, they are speaking- 
dolls that everlastingly squeak one phrase ; Partridge the 
barber-valet-schoolmaster and George smack strongly 
of the stage, though George now and again takes on 
the air of a living man, and Partridge is sometimes 
inevitably funny—as when he is taken to the theatre. 
With perfect art these human impossibilities are woven 
into the tissue of the story and made of a piece with it. 
Even Fielding could not vivify, put the breath of life 
into, all his personages, but he makes them serve ; they 
fulfil their function in the machinery of the novel and 
are far from being incongruous. Had he lived ten 
years longer he might have done differently, but the 
thing as a whole could not have been better. One may 
speculate as to whether his experience as a magistrate 
brought him face to face with rascals of a less stagey 
and mechanical type. Perhaps Lyttleton did not do 
so unwisely in giving him that odd appointment. 
Laureateships are a failure. Even Lord Rosebery 
let the laureateship of poetry Iapse; and Lord 
Salisbury ‘‘ went one better” and with cynical humour 
made the post for ever utterly ridiculous. If there 
were a laureate of novelists Mr. Hall Caine would be 
enthroned and Miss Corelli would be clamouring for 
the rights of a woman. Had there been one in Field- 
ing’s day, Fielding would not have been he. Perhaps 
the best thing to do with your literary man of genius 
is to fix him snugly with the Board of Trade or at 
Somerset House or at Bow Street. Thus is he kept 
quiet; thus is the shame of Grub Street’s poverty 
covered. Fielding’s job kept him busy, provided him 
with a small income, and perhaps with material for 
novels he did not live to write, with living characters 
he did not live to give an ink-and-paper immortality. 
He did enough. If Sophia is described only from 
outside, if no glimpse is afforded of the workings of a 
woman’s mind and soul, two characters in ‘‘ Tom 
Jones ” are wholly, consistently, vigorously alive—two 
men, Tom and Squire Western. Much of the 
best grave fun is spent on Mr. Western. ‘‘It was 
Mr. Western’s custom every afternoon, as soon as 
he was drunk” &c. Notably he stands forth in 
all his boorish uproarious half-drunken impetuosity just 
before the wedding of Tom and Miss Western—we 
regret our inability, not for lack of space, to transcribe 
the passage—and he does not melt away in a mist as 
he softens with age and under kindly human influences 
towards theend. It is about a century-and-a-half too 
late to criticise Tom—or for that matter any of the 
personages. Fielding wrote for and in the conventions 
of the eighteenth century of which he was part. He 
took his materials from the life he had seen and he 
wrought at them with the art he had learned and his 
genius had invented; and he produced a book as 
widely different from the old romances as from the 
modern novel. It is a complete self-consistent thing, 
unlike anything the past had brought forth, and ini- 
mitable then and ever since. We have it in all its 
magnificent health and strength and clearness and 
humour and perfect art ; it is one of the few joys left to 
man, and man will treasure it accordingly. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. 


‘* Through the Heart of Patagonia.” By A. Hesketh 
Prichard. London: William Heinemann. 1902. 
21s. net. 


§ bes book is too big. It is too heavy, we mean, 
in weight avoirdupois, for it is brightly and 
pleasantly enough written, and reveals the personality 
of a young hopeful sympathetic nature in an athletic 
body. How many pounds it actually weighs we do 
not know, but we incline to think it is as heavy as 
a good-sized Aberdeen terrier. The paper is apparently 
stiff with gypsum and arsenic. The height of the book 
is gigantic ; its margins are enormous, and it has the 
air of being got up to be read by a syndicate. How- 
ever the author is in the fashion. No one seems to 
write nowadays under three or four hundred pages. In 
proportion as the matter is microscopic so does the 
book become Brobdingnagian. Soon, stilts will be 
found in the corner of every library. After having read 
the book, we cannot but think that some newspaper or 
company must have sent out the author and forced him 
to give full value for their money, by writing so 
enormous a tome. 

Criticism has been defined as the art of finding out 
what good there is in a book. The task in this case is 
not difficult, for the book, though far too long (and this 
we believe not to be the author’s fault) is both inter- 
esting on its writer’s account and on its own. The 
illustrations are good, though we fancy we discover 
one or two old friends amongst them. We do not 
grumble on this account ; remembering Mr. Whistler’s 
inimitable letter on the ‘Red Badge of Culture,” we 
do but rejoice to see old friends once more. 

The whole expedition reminds us of an adventure 
of our own. Reading one day the works of Pliny 
in a Spanish dress, we came upon a story of a 
gold-mine in the north of Spain. The position was 
fairly and clearly set down, the very place names 
scarcely altered, for to that valley no Arabs ever 
entered, as their horses seldom took them far from 
the flat plains. We read and Pliny conquered, and 
then by boat and rail, by diligence and mule trans- 
ferred us to the exact particular place, of which the 
Roman historian so clearly wrote. All was un- 
changed, the streams (with the same names) ran to the 
great deserted “placer” diggings in the hill. The 
countryside all knew the mine, and when we spoke 
of Plinio, they seemed to think he was some sort of an 
alcalde who once had ruled their town. All was un- 
changed except the gold, which was all gone, and for 
the placer wild horses shall not drag it from our hearts, 
unless indeed some ‘‘ syndicate” chooses to send us 
out, in which case we will write a book at least as large 
as this the work which we set out (we think) to 
notice and review. Much such a wild goose chase 
seems to have taken out our author to his Patagonian 
wilds. 

On 21 June, 1900, Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
speaking before the Zoological Society, gave utter- 
ance to these fateful words: ‘‘It is quite possible 
—I don’t want to say more than that—that he (the 
Mylodon) still exists in some of the mountainous 
regions of Patagonia”. The dashes and the style are 
the Professor's own. Incontinently a spirited capitalist 
sent Mr. Prichard out to find if by an accident the 
Professor could be right. Everyone knows the Mylodon. 
His name is, so to speak, a household word. Mr. A. 
Smith Woodward in Appendix A hits him off to a 
nicety when he declares his ‘‘ dermal ossicles are very 
irregular in arrangement measuring (approximately) 
0'018 m. by o'100 m.”. This shows us what kind of a 
beast the Mylodon may be, and when we learn he is 
‘* allied to all the pangolins”, our knowledge is complete. 
Personally, we consider that he may have existed 
once, in spite of the above citation, as to his ossicles, 
for in the Rio de los Huesos in the south of the province 
of Buenos Aires we have seen bones of the Glyptodon, 
and in the same way as the spire of Tenterden causes 
the Goodwin Sands, somehow or other, one of our 
statements seems to certify the other, after the fashion 
of the stars, but without any hint of magnifying. Still it 
was strange that neither Araucano nor Tehuelchez, or at 
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the least some gaucho, ‘‘matrereando” in the apple 
forests of the Cordilleras should have seen the beast. The 
undoubted fact that a portion of his skin had been dis- 
covered by no less a man than Dr. Moreno, and that so 
late as 1897, proved conclusively that the Mylodon could 
not be long extinct, and as a great deal of the dense 
forest on the Andean slopes is not explored, it might be 
possible that a live specimen might yet be found. What 
was essential to the explorer was to penetrate at once, 
right to the spot near where the skin was found. 
Unfortunately through the machinations of one 
Greenshields, whom we think we know, having met 
him (as we think) in Entre Rios, our author was 
induced to change his plans, after the fashion of Sir 
Redvers Buller in the Transvaal. Thus instead of 
touching at Santa Cruz, he went ashore at Trelew and 
instantly found himself caught in the meshes of the 
Keltic fringe. The astute Welsh-Patagonians (or 
Patagonian-Welsh) sold our young “‘ chapeton ”, some 
sixty horses, most of them ‘‘ bagualones ”, hardly one 
even ‘‘ medio redomon”, witha fair sprinkling of ‘‘ matun- 
gos” and a ‘‘sancocho ” or so to give a relish to the lot. 
We append no glossary to our gaucho slang, holding 
that after the passing of the Education Bill none is 
necessary. Moreover the astute and scientific reader 
to whom the “auditory ossicles” the ‘ nerve- 
foramina” and the ‘‘ small facetted process on the 
anterior arm of incus” lie as open and as plain 
as is a trail on rocks to your right ‘ Arribefio” 
whether from Catamarca or Jujuy, must of necessity 
read Pampa “‘ scientific terms” with as much ease as 
he reads Meredith or dallies with a page of Mallarmé. 

But by the changing of his plans the author having 
about three times the distance to travel before reaching 
the forests on the South Cordillera of the Andes, lost 
half the too brief five months’ season of Patagonia, and 
spent his time about the lovely lonely shores of the 
Lake of Buenos Aires instead of pushing on to Lake 
Argentino where he ought to have gone at first. 

What he lost in time, has been the reader’s gain, for 
all the account of his long journey is most interesting, 
and the views of the lake striking and beautiful. 
He remarked the customs of the land, and saw the 
lasso and the bolas used. About the latter he falls into 
a strange mistake, thinking them of recent introduc- 
tion, when in fact they are described by Hulderico 
Schmidel, in his account of Pedro de Mendoza’s first 
expedition to the River Plate. 

The author shot (and disfigured with their ¢cientific 
names) the birds and animals which he came across, 
but never butchered, and in this is a bright and shining 
example to the usual Cockney buccaneer, who with 
his gun and rifle blows the brains out of wild 
animals, often to the full as human as he is himself. 
A sympathy both with the Indians, and with the 
animals that he was forced to shoot, to justify himself 
to his capitalist (or syndicate), strikes one on every 

e. Would that most travellers had as few pre- 
judices as the author of this book. He seems moreover 
to have had the gift of managing men in a considerable 
degree, and though by his own account he was impeded 
by an enormous pile of, no doubt useless, scientific neces- 
saries, showed great capacity as a traveller. 

Having lost the summer marching about the shores 
of the great inland lake, he started back to Santa 
Cruz, the place to which he should have gong at first. 
There he set out again for the Lake Argentino, 
where he arrived upon 29 January, thus having left 
but little of the summer in which he could explore. 
Upon his journey between Santa Cruz and the Lake 
Argentino he passed a death place of the guanaco, thus 
corroborating the statements of Darwin and of Hudson 
to the same effect. This (as it seems to us) was the 
most important thing he did, in his whole ‘‘ Trek ”, for 
as to searching for the ‘‘Mylodon” he had no time, 
and seems to have entered but little into the forests 
where alone the animal if alive could have been found. 
The voyage down the Leona river to Lake Viedma 
makes an episode worth reading, and indeed, the writer 
has the rare art of making interesting all that he 
writes. 

A book to read (if you are strong enough to hold it 
up); well written, and with modesty, that modesty 
which so well befits, but yet so seldom does adorn a 


traveller. A book perhaps too much spun out, and with 
appendices, which contain but little pertinent, but which 
we hasten to avow are not the efforts of the writer, but 
of various men, all eminent and all with alphabets 
tacked to their names, and which we think have 
been inserted but for the glory of the syndicate. A 
book to buy, although it is not cheap, for in it you 
may find much about what the writer saw and little of 
himself, with really interesting accounts of plants and 
shrubs, of birds and beasts, of Indians, Gauchos, 
settlers, Argentine and Welsh, and how he sought the 
Mylodon the object of his quest. He did not find him 
and inclines to think him non-existent, gone with the 
dodo, and the buffalo, to those far pastures, where at 
no distant day, the elephant, with the giraffe and the 
rhinoceros, will keep him company, safe in a region 
where no sportsman butcher and no cockney can annoy. 


THE LEGEND OF THE THREE COMPANIONS, 


‘*The Legend of the Three Companions.” Now first 
translated into English by E. G. Salter. London: 
Dent. 1902. 15. 6d. and 2s. 


F RANCISCAN books are the order of the day, and 

new we have the translation into English of a 
legend which has played an important part in many 
biographies of S. Francis. ‘‘ The Legend of the Three 
Companions”, according to the opinion generally re- 
ceived until quite recently, was written in 1246 by 
Leone, Rufino and Angelo, three of the favourite and 
most intimate disciples of the Saint. At a general 
chapter of the Order held at Genoa in 1244 the newly- 
elected Minister General, Fra Crescenzio da Jesi, called 
upon any of the friars who might have fresh authentic 
information regarding the acts of S. Francis to furnish 
particulars of such acts in writing. The ‘‘ Legenda Trium 
Sociorum ” is supposed to have been drawn up in answer 
to this appeal. In every known codex which contains 
it, the legend is prefaced by a dedicatory letter of the 
Three Companions addressed to the Minister General. 
The ‘‘ earliest dated MS.”, says Miss Salter, is of the 
year 1408, but we think she cannot be aware of the 
Ognissanti Codex which, according to Don Salvatore 
Minocchi, was transcribed about 1370 (La ‘ Leg. 
III. Soc.” Florence, 1901, p. 18). The Legend was 
first published in 1768 in the Acta Sanctorum (Tom. ii. 
Octobris pp. 723-742) ; it has been thirteen times printed 
altogether, six times in Latin, thrice in French, thrice 
in Italian, and now for the first time in English, while 
eighteen versions of it in MS. have so far been noted 
by scholars. 

Considerable praise must be given to the present 
translation for its general accuracy. Certainly Miss 
Salter displays many of the qualities of the born 
translator —at all times a rarity—and she has a 
happy knack of subduing real difficulties by neat and 
skilful devices. But unfortunately a wrong, nay a 
pernicious, principle informs the translation, almost 
wholly spoiling good work for which the writer was 
eminently qualified. For she has seen fit to adopt 
the use of Biblical language and ungainly archaisms 
throughout. Why, we ask again, should a Latin 
legend of the thirteenth century be rendered into 
Biblical English of the sixteenth? The great wonder 
which the Latin language worked was just this: to 
make the writer wholly independent of place and to a 
great extent also of time. The use of Latin simply 
proclaims the universal and undying brotherhood of 
man ; the spirit which engendered the use of Latin 
looked beyond contemporaries and above mere nation- 
alities: it embraced all mankind and has bridged 
whatsoever is left of Time. The person who renders 
the ever-living Latin of the middle ages by dead and 
gone English hopelessly fails to respond to that great 
spirit which, by bridging time and space, sought to 
preserve for us the highest knowledge in a form which 
should be everlastingly contemporary. Why, for 
instance, should Miss Salter translate ‘‘ verecundia” 
by the obsolete word ‘‘shamefastness”? Has she 
thereby made the meaning of the legend any clearer? 
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Why should she say ‘‘ visited of the Lord” instead of 
‘by the Lord”? What relation have these and her 
many other archaisms, with the original Latin, nay 
even with the rude half-formed Italian spoken by the 
writers? A simple phrase like ‘‘non tamen adhuc 

lene ”—‘‘ but not yet wholly ”—she must needs trans- 
late ‘‘ albeit not utterly so as yet”, a phrasing which 
certainly seems not so much archaic as still unborn. 
And notwithstanding these faults of method and treat- 
ment she yet has the hardihood to describe her original 
as ‘‘bald and prosy”, and its language as ‘‘ dead, 
provincial, medizval Latin”. It would have been well 
had she borne in mind M. Sabatier’s description which 
she quotes approvingly, that it is ‘‘ une des productions 
les plus délicieuses du moyen Age ”’. 

But something too much of this. Figuring as an 
** epilogue ” at the end of the little volume we find what 
should rather have preceded it, the translator’s explana- 
tory and critical introduction. It contains a number of 
unfortunate slips. A critic of the old school would, of 
course, have talked instead of ‘‘ suppressio veri” and 
‘“‘ suggestio falsi” and what not. But we of the new 
school are hampered by velvet gloves, our fountain pens 
cun sweetness only, our inkhorns are cornucopias 
charged to overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness. We forget that even carelessness can be a crime, 
and if illimitable patience ever does give out, ‘‘ unfor- 
tunate slip ” is the climax of our polite rebuke. Much 
might be said about this epilogue. Here, for instance, 
is a definition of an indulgence: ‘‘the outward token 
of God’s forgiveness, and a confirmation of weak faith ”. 
Then the writer thinks it necessary to apologise for so 
enlightened a person as S. Francis asking for a new 
plenary indulgence. ‘‘ Francis”, she tells us, in- 
sisted on true contrition and confession as a condition 
for those seeking the indulgence of the Porziuncola.” 
It was not S. Francis who “‘ insisted ”, it is the Church 
who “‘ insists” on contrition (or at least attrition) as a 
condition of absolution, upon confession as a condition 
of gaining a plenary indulgence. Modern writers on 
medizval matters should know by this time that it is 
dangerous to touch the middle ages without first going 
through a course of that theology which was the in- 
forming spirit of the period, but they would at least 
save themselves many an unfortunate slip by a careful 
study of the penny ‘‘ catechism of Christian doctrine”. 

The epilogue leads off with this singular statement : 
“‘The three principal authorities on the life of S. 
Francis of Assisi, which have supplied his many sub- 
sequent biographers with most of their material, are 
the ‘ Mirror of Perfection’ the ‘ Little Flowers’ and 
the ‘Legend of the Three Companions.’” As Miss 
Salter believes that the ‘‘ Mirror of Perfection” has 
only very recently been discovered, it is difficult to 
know how she can suppose that the many subsequent 
biographers of the saint can have drawn material from 
it. The ‘‘ Mirror” has furnished material as it happens, 
for it has not recently been ‘‘ discovered” but was 
recently printed for the first time as a separate work 
(Paris, 188). And let the reader take particular note 
that there is no mention in this connexion of the most 
authentic and the earliest Life, that by Thomas of 
Celano (1228): the ‘‘slip” is not without significance, 
for there is a new school of writers who are just now 
doing all they can to discredit this most ancient of the 
sources. Then Miss Salter believes with M. Sabatier 
that the Legend she has translated is only a ‘ frag- 
ment” of the lost original, and she promises that 
‘‘ should M. Sabatier’s researches happily bring to 
light a complete copy of the missing original, or any 
hitherto unpublished fragments, the necessary correc- 
tions or additions resulting from the discovery will be 
made in any future edition of the translation”. Now 
M. Sabatier believes, though but few critics share his 
belief, that the curious and interesting version of the 
Legend published by PP. Marcellino da Civezza and 
Teofilo Domenichelli in 1899 does contain the missing 
portion of the Legend, even if ‘‘ revue et soigneuse- 
ment élaguée par la censure”. Miss Salter knows of 
the existence of this edition. She calls it ‘‘ an interest- 
ing parallel Latin and Italian text”, surely a some- 
what banal description of a work which has caused a 
lively sensation in the camp of Franciscan scholars. 
She even quotes the title, mutilating it in a way which 


would have delighted the mid-Victorian critic, ever on 
the qui vive for a ‘‘ suppressio” of some sort : 


THE REAL TITLE. 

La Leggenda di San Francesco 
scritta da tre suoi Compagni. 
Pubblicata per Ja prima volta 
nella vera sua integrita. 


Miss SALTER. 
La Leggenda di San Francesco 
scritta da tre suoi Compagni. 


Why, if Miss Salter is so ready to use that version 
which M. Sabatier shall declare to be complete, did 
she not use this which he has accepted as practically 
complete? Why again, in professedly giving the title 
of this version, did she suppress that part which 
claims that the Legend is now published for the first 
time in its true integrity? An answer to these ques- 
tions would be interesting, perhaps also. instructive. 

Further: the ‘‘ Legend of the Three Companions ”’ is 
presented to us in this edition as if it were the wholly 
undisputed work of Frati Leone, Rufino and Angelo, 
and written in 1246. Asa matter of fact the authen- 
ticity of the Legend is now questioned on very good 
grounds, and by some of the leading scholars. 
P. Francois van Ortroy, the severely critical 
Bollandist, believes it to bean ‘‘ habile pastiche ” of the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century; Don 
Salvatore Minocchi, the first to call attention to the 
Ognissanti Codex, regards it as the long lost Legend of 
Giovanni da Ceperano ; P. Edouard d’Alencon, archivist 
general of the Capuchins, and P. Leonard Lemmens, 
historiographer of the Friars Minor, likewise no longer 
regard it as the handiwork of the Three Companions. 
It has ceased to be permissible at this time of day to 
publish the Legend as indubitably authentic, at all 
events without calling attention to the weighty body of 
scholarly opinion which has pronounced against its 
authenticity. 

But we have a still graver complaint against the 
English edition. The traditional Legend contains 
eighteen chapters. The seventeenth describes the 
Stigmata and the death of the Saint, the eighteenth 
his canonisation. That would seem to be the natural 
end of the story. But Miss Salter’s version has a 
‘* Chapter XIX.” on the granting of the Indulgence of 
the Porziuncola. Now it is a tact, and a curious fact 
which has led to tome upon tome, that not one of the 
early biographers of S. Francis, neither Celano in his 
two lives, nor S. Bonaventure, nor Julian of Spires, 
nor the traditional Leg III. Soc., nor the Spec. Perf. in 
its authentic portions, makes any the slightest mention 
of the Indulgence, and this silence led M. Sabatier to 
deny that S. Francis had ever asked for or obtained it, 
a denial which he has, however, since withdrawn. 
How comes it then that the English edition has a 
whole chapter on the Indulgence? This is what has 
happened. Miss Salter has translated from Monsignor 
Faloci Pulignani’s edition of the Legend (Foligno, 
1898). The distinguished editor of the ‘‘ Miscellanea 
Francescana” adopted a version in a codex, the 
property of the Capuchins of Foligno. Following the 
eighteen chapters of the Legend in this codex were 
three others, a brief one containing the names of the 
first twélve Friars Minor, which Monsignor Faloci 
omits, a second on the Indulgence which he prints and 
numbers XIX., and a third being a well-known letter 
of S. Francis to the Minister General, which he like- 
wise omits. But he is most careful to tell us in a 
footnote that he does not know whether the chapter on 
the Indulgence is the work of the Three Companions 
or not. (‘Sit hoc, necne, opus Trium Sociorum 
nescio.”) Miss Salter, on the other hand, gives the 
chapter without note or comment as an integral part 
of the Legend, thereby completely misleading English 
readers and that on so important a point, that if there 
were any zeal left for learning or scholarship, it would 
be necessary to call in the whole edition and insert a 
slip explaining the true nature of this Chapter XIX. 
And this all the more because as Miss Salter has 
announced that she has translated from Monsignor 
Faloci Pulignani’s edition and yet has dropped his 
explanatory footnote, that distinguished scholar is 
made to have the appearance of accepting Chapter XIX. 
as unquestionably a part of the Legend. The omission 
is so serious in its consequences as almost to. merit the 
language which Mr. Freeman was in the habit of 
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applying to Froude; but other times, other manners 
—and we suppose we must be content with simply 
qualifying it as a ‘‘ very unfortunate slip”. 


NOVELS. 


**Hidden Manna.” By A. J. Dawson. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Dawson has taken a very thin plot as substratum 
for an ambitious sketch of Morocco. The Shareef of 
Ain Araish has married an English wife, who takes the 
reins into her hands and conspires to supplant the 
heir with her son. The heir gets his own even- 
tually and the Shareefa retires to live at Tangier. 
Interludes are provided by a half-caste, who owes a 
divided allegiance to the Shareefa and to the heir. As 
a real Shareef did marry an Englishwoman, whois now 
living at Tangier, we must quarrel with Mr. Dawson’s 
taste, particularly as his Shareefa is a loose woman and 
would-be murderess. His main object, however, is to 
describe Morocco. In this he is only half successful, 
for though he poses as a great authority, his knowledge 
of the country is superficial and his best efforts fail to 
bring him into harmony with the spirit of the Moors. 
He goes out of his way to spell pedantically—minaret 
becomes mandrat, and so forth—and he drags Arabic 
words unnecessarily into every page; but he exhibits 
much elementary ignorance: he has not even learned 
to distinguish the right use of the ordinary Muham- 
madan exclamations. He seems to imagine that kief 
is a dangerous drug. Nor is his English above 
reproach: ‘‘Come, thou fools . . . come to thy true 
lord, ye misled men!” The title is taken from 
Rev. ii. 17, but is only justified by the fact that the heir 
overcomes his enemies. 


‘The Wife Sealers.” By L. C. Alexander. London: 
Grant Richards. 1903. 6s. 

‘*The Colonel sat bolt upright, and stared at the 
speaker. Then, when his ideas came back into order, 
he extemporised so ardently and long that if sound 
could have transmuted itself into visible colour, as it is 
said to do fancifully in the inner consciousness of the 
blind, there would have appeared an array of scarlet 
like unto a review of the Household Brigade”. Such is 
the style of Mr. Alexander's humour and his seriousness 
is no better. His theme is that of ‘‘ spiritual wives ” as 
preached by a man who had turned all the ladies’ heads 
in Salt Lake City, thanks to a magnetic personality 
and a marvellous voice; had escaped from the centre 
of multiple marriages and—with a price on his head, 
** £10,000, dead or alive ”—in the hands of an experi- 
enced adventurer and a Scotch journalist become the 
mysterious ‘‘ Mr. M.” of a movement to which the 
crowding adherents subscribed with lavish liberality. 
Readers who care for sensationalism, with no special 
regard for probabilities nor for the manner in which 
that sensationalism is put before them, may get some 
measure of excitement from the reading of this story. 


‘* The Man in the Street.” By Lucas Cleeve. London : 
Unwin. 1903. 6s. 

‘It was this habit of seeing things clearly and dis- 
passionately and giving an unbiassed opinion on them, 
which had earned for him the sobriquet of ‘The Man 
in the Street’”. With this sop to Cerberus the writer 
passes serenely on her way heedless of probabilities. 
We do not know whether the real man in the street 
possesses a sense of humour, but, if he does, he will 
find it hard to wade through these humour-lacking 
pages, and we—if we may be permitted to arrogate to 
ourselves the privilege of being ‘‘ a man in the street” 
for the time being—must give our ‘‘ unbiassed opinion ” 
that the book is rubbish. 


** Leslie Farquhar.” By Rosaline Masson. London : 
Murray. 1902. 6s. 

Miss Masson has a certain skill in carrying on the 
reader from chapter to chapter with a sort of indefinite 
promise that if only he have patience enough she will 
make it worth his while. Something is always going to 
happen, but it never quite comes off. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Dante and the Animal Kingdom.” By R. H. Holbrook, 
New York: The Columbia University Press. 1902. 
$2.00 net. 

The author of this book is to be congratulated on having dis- 
covered an entirely new aspect of Dante’s work with which to 
deal, and in carrying out his purpose he gives proof of deep 
and extensive reading, in fact he would seem to have pursued 
his researches in every direction medizval or modern from 
which light could be cast upon his subject. The result is a 
collection of very curious details dealing with the conceptions 
prevalent in Dante’s time as to the relations of man towards 
the lower animals. In many references which he makes to 
them, by way of simile or otherwise, it is clear that Dante was 
not speaking from personal observation but the accepted 
tradition. In some cases he draws his most telling metaphors 
from supposed actions of birds or animals which are clearly 
impossible. A curious instance is pointed out by the author in 
the description of cranes in Purg. 26. But whenever 
Dante relied on his own observations his _ references 
to the animal world are peculiarly telling. We may 
refer in particular to the case of Falconry and Dogs. But we 
think the author libels the latter animal when he suggests that 
Dante begging his bread was set upon by doys on some occa- 
sion. We have no evidence that Dante was ever in so abjecta 
plight, at all events there is no getting over the fact that a 
hound is the allegorical form of the future saviour of Italy 
given in the first Canto of the “ Divine Comedy”. Even if Dante 
was not fond of dogs we protest against the statement that in 
this aversion he was “like our own Shakespeare”. If Dr. 
Holbrook will read again the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream”, 
he will find in Scene I. of the Fourth Act a passage which 
shows not only that Shakespeare was a sportsman but a keen 
judge and lover of dogs. Speaking of the hounds’ cry 
Hippolyta says: “I never heard so musical a discord, such 
sweet thunder” and Theseus : 

. “ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 
Crook-kneed and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls”, 


“Little Novels of Italy.” By Maurice Hewlett. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

We scarcely see why the publishers have sent us a new 
edition of this well-known book. It does not appear to differ 
substantially from previous editions. One blunder we cer- 
tainly notice has been removed from the present edition, 
but other blunders remain there in all their nakedness. 
And imprimis the title: these stories are not little novels but 
novels ; not novelline (perhaps with one exception) but novelle. 
If talent were the only thing required of an author Mr. Hewlett 
would take very high rank. He has anactive brain ; much im- 
agination ; great gifts as a story-teller and a certain ready skill 
as a portrait-painter. But he is engrossed in his technique, and 
mars all his pictures by straining after unnatural and startling 
effects. His style is unfortunately modelled upon himself, and 
not upon the masters of style. He has been praised for his 
pictures of Italian life in the middle ages. Without doubt he 
has cleverly caught the sensuous side of that life, but he repro- 
duces no other side and exaggerates the sensuousness. The 
middle ages must be studied from the Church down to the 
people ; not from the people up to the Church, or you will 
never get beyond that fascinating people and will learn chiefly of 
their faults. Mr. Hewlett often stumbles when he touches 
upon Church matters; he knows something of medizval 
Italians as human beings, but little of them as believing 
Catholics. 


“The Story of the Vine.” By E. R. Emerson. London and 
New York: Putnam’s. 1902. 5s. 

Mr. Emerson’s volume is written in what is on the whole a 
pleasant style ; its arrangement is good and its facts so far as 
they refer to the United States are likely to be novel, to a large 
extent, to English readers. The historical side of the work is 
however of no very great value and in more than one place 
whole paragraphs seem to have been inserted that have not any 
very distinct hearing on the author’s main subject. The book 
however is one that is admirably calculated to be useful for 
entertaining a reader interested in the subject when seated in 
an armchair by the fire: though certain pages relating to the 
methods still employed in making so-called “ Burgundy” in 
France and “ Sherry ” in Spain will hardly be read— even by the 
most hardened toper—without a shudder. Weare not however 
by any means satisfied with Mr. Emerson’s book from the his- 
torical point of view. To all practical purposes he never gives 
a genuine reference ; his “incidental” facts are sometimes 
distinctly wrong ; and his method of introducing stories on 
page after page with no further authentication than “ The story 
went the rounds of the press a few years ago” ; “Itis told of 
the late Emperor of Austria”; “An early history of Jerez 
tells”, &c., are capital examples of how o/ to present assumed 
facts. Indeed, Mr. Emerson’s general notions about history 
and what constitutes historical accuracy leave something 
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to be desired. English readers can perhaps look after 
themselves or at all events must take their chance over our 
author’s account of the Chinese Emperor Ta-Yu and his laws 
against the manufacture of wine in the year 2207 B.C. ; Spanish 
readers will know how far it is likely that their great historian 
Mariana was qualified to assign the introduction of the vine into 
Spain to Noah’s grandson, Tubal ; but we sincerely hope that no 
American reader will be induced by the nice, patriotic things 
our author says of many American vines and American wines to 
believe that Charles VI. was King of France in 1357 (the year 
after the battle of Poitiers) or Vincesilaus (sic) King of 
Bohemia at the same date. 


“ Text-book of Palzeontology.” By Karl A. von Zittel. Trans- 
lated and edited by Charles R. Eastman. Vol. II. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. Ios. 

All zoologists will (or perhaps it would be truer to say ought 
to) welcome the second volume of Dr. Eastman’s translation of 
Professor Karl A. von Zittel’s “ Grundziige der Palzeontologie”. 
The present instalment deals with fish, amphibians, reptiles, 
and birds, and is, in the same way as the first volume, a 
revision rather than a mere translation, resulting in an increase 
of matter by more than one-fourth. Dr. Eastman himself, who 
belongs to Harvard University, is well known for his writings 
on fossil vertebrates, and he has been so fortunate as to obtain 
the assistance of several eminent specialists, notably Dr. A. 
Smith Woodward, head of the Geological Department in the 
British Museum, who has produced a revised and enlarged 
translation of the section on fish, with several additional 
illustrations. 


“ Dry Fly Fishing.” 12s. 6d. “Dry Fly Entomology.” tos. 6d. 
“ Making a Fishery.” 3s.6¢. By F. M. Halford. London : 
Vinton. 1902. 

This is an issue of Mr. Halford’s excellent books on angling 
in anew dress. The print is good. The best illustrations of 
flies are on the Mayfly plate in the first of these works. The 
reproductions of artificial flies in “ Dry Fly Entomology” are 
quite distinct, and the colours, we think, on the whole satisfac- 
tory ; but the wings of many of the duns, &c., ought not to 
have a hard line drawn round their edges. The best pictures 
of natural flies ever done in this country are those that appear 
in “ Ephemera’s” delightful old book a new edition of which 
Messrs. Longmans published: not long ago ; but even in those 
pictures the colours of the natural flies leave something to be 
desired. The fact is the colours of, for instance, the red 
— cannot be painted. We believe Mr. Orchardson, who 
should be able to make a picture of a water fly if anyone 
living could, would say that the task was simply impossible. 
“The Eton Game.” By J. Doraime. Eton: Spottiswoode. 

1902. 

This pamphlet, one of the series of an Etonian’s letters to 
his son, attempts to give in rather an unnecessarily elaborate 
setting instruction in the elements of the Eton game. The 
didactics are sprightly and, for a game so hedged with technical 
terms, clear enough ; but the boy would have to be a very 
advanced scholar who could master in his early terms the 
ponderous facetiousness of the more than classical preface. 


(Continued on page 178.) 


THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 
A.D. 1717. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 

STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£45,000,000. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. «3 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. > 
ACCIDENTS. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W, 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London, . 


FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000,. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES. 


ANNUAL INCOME .. £800,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .. £3,200,000. 


Transactions: 
WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE. 5 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. FUNDS increased by £350,000 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS. during the last 3 years. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS.-— This Company makes a special feature of 
Children’s Endowments, payable at end of 15 — from date of Policy. Premiums 
—- on death of Proposer, thus relieving the Policy of all future liability in respect 
of Premium. 


Applications for Agencies invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good 
business will find the Company's Agency Terms very remunerative. Full Prospec- 
tuses and Terms on application to S. J. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


O A INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


, North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 98 lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INCOME for 190i - £3,601,692 
INVESTED FUNDS at 3ist December, 1901, £11,462,967 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager — CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO, CHAPPELL. 


Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON, 
Secretary in London—JOHN H, CROFT. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Total Funds exceed £5,000,000. 


Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™, Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost al descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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“A La Mode Cookery.” By H. A. De Salis. 
Longmans. 1902. 55. net. 

Mrs. De Salis’ studies in cookery entitle her to the gratitude 
of the gourmet. She understands her subjects: she throws 
her soul into her work, and her treatises are not only instruc- 
tive, but suggestive. Her latest little book combines the prac- 
tical with the ornamental, and we presume she intended it to 
be rather supplementary than exhaustive. 


“ The Sons of Glory: Studies in Genius.” By Adolfo Padovan. 
Translated and adapted from the Italian by the Duchess 
Litta Visconti Arese. London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 


This strange volume will scarcely appeal to those who mis- 
‘like gush. “The reader is asked to excuse an occasional 
superabundance of life and enthusiasm, which exudes from the 
surface, like resin from the bark of a tree, too rich in sap.” 
For our part, we had preferred to hear of such resin being 
bottled and placed in a cellar or else applied to the bottom of 
a ship and solidified by the action of salt water. It is too late 
in the day for wild raptures over such personages as Dante and 
Michael Angelo. Ifthe author had anything new to say about 
them, well and good, but surely their reputations do not need 
his trite praise. 

“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Février. 3f. 

Pierre Loti continues his Indian studies and gives an account 
of his interviews in search of truth among the Theosophists at 
Benares, among others he met Mrs. Besant “ échappée au 
tourbillon occidental” and discussed with her Madame 
Blavatsky (“ dont le souvenir tristement célébre suffirait 4 me 
rendre sceptique”) and other less material phenomena. The 
whole paper is intensely interesting. M. Pinon’s essay on 
Tripoli and Italian policy there deserves attention. He does 
his best to dispel the illusion, as indeed has the SATURDAY 
REVIEW, that Italy has only to secure the assent of Europe to 
assure an easy conquest. Tripoli is an integral part of the 
Turkish Empire. There is a considerable Turkish force of 
regulars in occupation with a reorganised artillery under a 
German Colonel and perhaps 20,000 irregular native soldiers 
who would all fight to the death against the infidel. Italy will do 
well not to risk another Adowah in Tripoli. M. Ernest Daudet 
continues his most interesting study of the early years of 
Princess Lieven. The Vicomte d’Avenel’s ‘paper on cabs and 
omnibuses in Paris is worth the attention of those interested in 
the problem of London traffic. 


London : 


For This Week's Books see page 180, 


ARE YOU BUSY? 
Then make a 


Fountain 


Pen 


“SWANS” 
are guaranteed 
to give 
16/ 6 y 4 Satisfaction. 


Prices: 10/6, 16/6, 
25/=-t0 £20. Postage free, 
Sold by all Stationers. 


SEE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 
37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


“*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The “ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4s. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST ,, 365. 
NORFOLK SUIT » 608, 
LOUNGE SUIT » 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - » 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


‘¢ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 


Royal Benevolent SOCIETY 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; ‘the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed er, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, 
26 Suffetk St., Pall Mail East, Londoa,S.W. 


DP J.M. BARRIE says 
CALL THE ARCADIA iw 


‘MY LADY “AVE! 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


zd. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
$22 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


(Neary OprosiTe Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d 

The ‘‘Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to one other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
[a aang preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM RA Y’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


EVERY EVENING. 
‘GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY nee 8 The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morron, Manager. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYWE is admitted d by the ofession 


ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best for Coughs, 


Pp, Ague: 

CHLORODYNE =: acts nike a charm in Diarrhea, and is 
the only specific in Gholera ana Bysen- 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE "Gout, “canoer, 
ache, ingitis. 


Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corits 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CuLoropynr.”—See Times, 13 July, 


1864. 
Sold in bottles at xs. r}d., 2s. 4s. 6d., amd xs. each. None is genuir 
stamp. Overwhelming Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sort Manuracturers— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, Lita 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


London. 


FOR THE HAIR. Preserves, beautifies, nourishes it. Nothing equals it. 
Sold by Stores, pw ig and Row.anps, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“ Dgar Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 


Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


*“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’ British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.”— London Daily C. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Seilly Islands. 


“Yours faithfully, 
KNOLLYS, 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5S.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Pians. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the | World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 ° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. yA 


en the minimum monthly balances, when 
drawn below £100. 
1 % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
(e) on Deposits, repayable on demand. h 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, MEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


EEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers {INDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, 
For P: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. cs or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P & O. SERVICES. 


_FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BO KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, STRAITS, CHINA, MAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and W ZEALA 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. & TOURS. For Particulars London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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READY on WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEB. 11. 
NUMBER ONE, Price 1d, 


Geo. Sims’ 


NEW WEEKLY 


ENTITLED 


MEN AND 
WOMEN 


A Popular Journal for Everyone. 


Orders received by all Newsagents and at 
the Railway Bookstalls. 


Publishing and Advertisement Offices, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


In one vol. royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, price 15g, net. 


MONT PELEE, 


AND 
THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE. 


A Study of the great Catastrophes of 1902, with 
Observations and Experiences in the Field. 


By ANGELO HEILPRIN, 
President of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 
With 36 Full-page Illustrations and 29 others in the Text. 

The Author’s early visit to Martinique permitted him to study the 
scene of the major disaster very soon after its happening, and his 
experiences during the great eruption of August 30, of which he was 
a direct observer, were such as to make the narrative one of thrilling 
interest. 


The Daily Chronicle speaks of it as “A most vivid account of the utter 
annihilation wrought.” 


In one vol. royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt top, price £2 2s. 
THE HOME-LIFE 


BORNEO HEAD HUNTERS: 


Its Festivals and Folk-Lore. 


By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, M.D. 
With 81 Full-page Illustrations. 

The Author writes from many months of life among the people he 
describes, and he penetrated into districts which had never before been 
explored by a white man, 

The Daily Tele: is wri i i 


LONDON: 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
PHILADELPHIA: WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Frans Hals (Gerald S. Davies). Bell. 42s. net. 
Turner (Sir Walter Armstrong). Agnews and Scribners. £8 8s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Robert Buchanan (Harriet Jay). Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Romance of My Childhood and Youth [Mme. Edmond Adam 

(Juliette Lamber). Translated by Helen Stanley]. Heinemann, 


FICTION. 
Aunt Bethia’s Button (John Randal) ; The Red House (E. Nesbit). 
Methuen. 6s. 
The Pit (Frank Norris). Grant Richards. 6s. 
A Humble Lover (M. Betham-Edwards). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
The Gates of Afree (Henry Van Laun). Edinburgh: White and 
Son. 6d. 
The Magic of To-morrow (Cyril Seymour). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The World Masters (George Griffith); The Car of Phoebus (Robert 
Jas. Lees). John Long. 6s. each. 
The Steeple (Reginald Turner). Greening. 6s. 
‘French Novels” :—The Abbé Aubain and Mosaics (Prosper 
Meérimée). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 
HIsTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY, 
History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate 1649-1656 (S. R. 
Gardiner. Vol. I.). Longmans. net. 
Ancient Athens (Ernest Arthur Gardner). Macmillan. 21s. net. 
Ave Roma Immortalis : Studies from the Chronicles of Rome (Francis 
Marion Crawford). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Law. 

Notes on the Companies Acts: an ‘‘ A BC” of Company Law (L. 
Worthington Evans and F. Shewell Cooper) Sweet and 
Maxwell; Ede and Allom. 6s. net. 

MILITARY Books. 

The Non-commissioned Officer’s Guide to Promotion : Lance-corporal 
to Corporal and Corporal to Sergeant (New Edition Revised), 
3s. 6d. net ; The Army Handbook of Physical Training, Is. net ; 
Catch Questions in Infantry Training (Revised and Corrected), 
6d. net; ‘* Telling Off” and ‘ Posting” a Picquet with Notes 
and a Short Catechism on Outpost Duty (Revised and Corrected), 
6d. net ; Physical Drill with Arms made Easy and new Bayonet 
Fighting (Corrected up to Date), gd. net. Aldershot and 
London: Gale and Polden. 


NATURAL HIsTory. 
A Book of Beasts and Birds (Gambier Bolton), Newnes. 55. net. 


REPRINTS, 

The Return of the Native (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Othello (Edited by H. C. Hart). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Poems by Robert Browning (with an Introduction by Alice Meynell. 
**Red Letter Library”). Blackie. 

ScHOOL Books. 

Spartanerjiinglinge (Edited by J. M. Morrison), 2s.; Forty Elementary 
Lessons in Chemistry (W. L. Sargant). Blackwood. ts. 6d. , 

Publications of the University of Pennsylvania : Mathematics, No. 2 
(Burton Scott Easton). Boston: Ginn and Co. 8oc. 

Cornelius Nepos, Vol. IL. (Edited by Herbert Wilkinson). Macmillan, 
Is. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Obermann (Etienne Pivert de Senancour. Translated by A. E. 
Waite). Wellby. 6s. net. 

Experiments on Animals (Stephen Paget). Murray. 6s. 

The Pathway to Reality (Right Hon. Richard Burdon Haldane). 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death (Frederic W. H. 
Myers. 2 vols.) Longmans. 425. net. ~ 

THEOLOGY. 

Critica Biblica. Part I.: Isaiah to Jeremiah (T. K. Cheyne). Black, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Beauty of Holiness (C. W. Furse). Murray. 75. 6d. net. 

The Question of Reunion with Rome (B. Willard-Archer). Sonnen- 
schein. 6s. 

The Mind of Christ (S. A. Alexander). Murray. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Cities of India (G. W. Forrest). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
Sunrise” Songs (Arthur Bennett). Warrington: Sunrise”? Pub- 
lishing Company. 3s. 6d. 
A Shropshire Lad (A. E. Housman). Grant Richards. 1s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cake and Biscuit Book, The (Elizabeth Douglas). Grant Richards. 2s. 
Characters of Shakespear’s Plays and Lectures on the English Poets 
(William Hazlitt). Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 
Clubs, 1903 (Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh). Spottiswoode. 3s. 6a. 
Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1903 (Coronation 
Edition). Hurst and Blackett. 315. 6d. 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature: Vol. III.: The 
Reaction in France (George Brandes). Heinemann. 9s. net. 
Pears’ Cyclopedia, 1903. Pears. Is. 
Penal Servitude (By W. B. N.). Heinemann. 
Russie, La, et la Finlande: Le Point de vue Russe (Par un Russe), 
Paris: Edition de La Nouvelle Revue. 10 centimes, 
Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday (Alice Morse Earle). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
Towlocks and his Wooden Horse (A. M. and H. C. Appleton). 
Grant Richards. 1s. 6d. 
(Continued on page 182.) 
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Mr, FISHER UNWIN'S New List. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
By Harriett Jay (the Novelist’s Sister-in-Law). Illustrated with Portraits 
and from other Sources. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘Its intense human interest inevitably manifests itse!f upon every page.” 
St. James's Gazette. 
‘Not for a long time have we read a biography so natural and unaffected, so 
sound in judgment, so fair in the bestowal of praise, so careful in the expression of 
censure, and at the same time written with such insight into character.” 
Birmingham Post. 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the Founder of 
the Roman Empire (n.c. 63—A.p. 14). By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Illustrated and with photogravure 
frontispiece. Demy Svo. cloth gilt, 16s. 

In this study of the founder of the Roman Empire the writer has endeavoured to 
arrive at an impartial estimate of the character and aims of Augustus, and of the 
problem with which he had to deal in the Roman world as he found it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By J. Harvey 
Bioom, M.A. Beautifully illustrated with many Photographs by L. C. 
Keighley-Peach. Large crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘It should become the standard work on the topic.”—Mr. Sipney Ler. 


THE COMING OF SONIA. By Mrs. HamiLton 
Synce. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Sonia is a fascinating little woman.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 
**In the choice and treatment of her subjects Mrs. Synge has achieved a triumph 
of mind over matter.”—Oxtlook. 
Sympathetic insight into character..,... Admirable sketch.” —Sfectator. 


FIRE BRIGADE REFORM. By Artuur SHEAN, 


Consulting Fire Brigade Engineer. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 
No. 2. DECEMBER-MARCH. Price 5s. net. 
Articles by Brander Matthews, Cesare Lombroso, C. Lloyd Morgan, Gustave 
Geffroy, Russell Sturgis, &c. 


UNWIN’S COPYRIGHT NOVELS. NEW VOL. 
WAS IT RIGHT TO FORGIVE? By Ametia 


E. Barr. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TWO THRILLING NOVELS. 
THE LIVING BUDDHA. By Roy Horniman. 


loth, 6s. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET. By Lucas 


CieEve. Cloth, 6s. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


MR. BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 
On FEBRUARY 10TH.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GASTLE IN SPAIN. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE LAKE OF WINE,” “THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
COMTE DE LA MUETTE,” “ JOAN BROTHERHOOD,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND 


ASSYRIANS. By Georce S. Goopsreep, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History and Comparative Religion in the University of Chicago. 
%.* OTHER VOLUMES 70 FOLLOW. 
** Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will be pleased to send a Prospectus of 
the Series, giving full particulars of its scope and aim, with Press notices, post free 
on application. 


THE NONJURORS: their Lives, Principles, 


and Writings. By J. H. Overron, D.D., Rector of Gumley and Canon 
Residentiary of Peterborough, Author of ‘‘The Church in England,” ‘* The 
Anglican Revival,” &c. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Times.—“ Dr. Overton has done as much as anyone for our knowledge of the 
seventeenth century Church ; and his present book, though we hope it will be 
very far from his last, will put a crown upon his labours. It has all the finish 
of a master’s work, with no loss of the fresh enthusiasm with which he began his 
labours,” 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By Apevaipve Sartoris. With 2 Illustrations by Lord Leighton, P.R.A., 
and a Portrait of the Author. NEW EDITION, with a Preface by Mrs. 
Ricumonp kitcHiz. SECOND IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Atheneum.—* This new edition of a book that delighted a former generation we 
hail with real pleasure. Those who do not already know it will make an agreeable 
discovery... The art that makes prefaces delightful reading seems the incom- 
municable secret of the few; it belongs pre-eminently to Mrs. Ritchie.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By 


ames AnsTIE, K.C. Large post 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Times.—“ Mr. Anstie’s discussions show a clear apprehension of philosophical 
arguments and counter-arguments ; and the various positions advanced and criti- 
cised are aptly and precisely stated ...... The measure of success achieved is to Mr. 
Anstie’s credit.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 


STATE EXPERIMENTS IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BY THE HON. 


WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, 


Agent-General for New Zealand. 


TWO VOLUMES. WITH TWO MAPS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. net, 


The Times.—“ There is much in Mr. Reeves’s volumes which commands 
respect. Heis saturated with his subject; the men and things described 
are intimately known to him. He loves his theme; and he com- 
municates to his readers a portion of the fire of enthusiasm with which he 
writes.’ 

The Spectator.—‘ We must express our appreciation of this lucid and 
impartial story of the English in the south, and remind our readers that the 
statesmen and thinkers of the whole world are interested in the Australasian 
Colonies.” 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ This book will take rank on the library shelves as 
a standard work, and will prove valuable to politicians, statesmen and 
economists for all time.” 


The Atheneum.—“ Mr. Reeves & not only competent to write on the 
subject which he has chosen, but also perhaps the only man who is 
thoroughly fit to do so ; and his reader knows in advance that he is in the 
best of hands.” 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS begs to 
announce that he will publish on 
Feb. II FRANK NORRIS’S New 


Nove 
THE PIT. 


Other Books by FRANK NORRIS. 
THE OCTOPUS. 6s. [Third Edition. 


The Times.—‘ The book is a remarkable book......Colossally vigorous.” 


The Academy.—‘‘ It is a brave thing, and a decisive victory over all 
sentimentalism. It is alive. You cannot do what you like with it ; you 
have got to read it.” 


The Daily News.—“ One's mind is full of it for days after its perusal.” 


McTEAGUE. 6s. [Second Edition. 


A Tale of San Francisco. 

The Speaker.—“ Mr. Norris writes with conviction ; he knows that he 
has a stirring story totell and he tells it with power, impressiveness and 
distinction.” 


A MAN'S WOMAN. 65s. 


The World.— He has exploited his resources of interest. excitement and 
suspense so lavishly in the first part of the story, that we wonder how he is 
going to keep the second up to the mark ; but he does so perfectly.” 


SHANGHAIED. | 3s. 6a. [Second Edition. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘' Mr. Norris has written a delightful book in 
‘Shanghaied.’ Itis fresh, breezy, original and full of interest.” 


BLIX. 38. 6d. [Second Edition, 


Black and White.—‘ If I were asked to name the most absolutely 
delightful book, the most youthful, the most joyous that I have read these 
years, I am afraid I should have to throw discretion to the winds—the dis- 
cretion that makes the practised critic hedge on every occasion, and say un- 
hesitatingly, unreservedly, ‘ Blix !’” 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, 


Author of ‘* Monsieur Beaucaire.” 


THE TWO VANREVELS. tlustrated. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“‘ The perfume of a pleasant and a gallant old 
time is all over ‘The Two Vanrevels,’ a time that has passed away, but a 
time that we are all glad to live for awhile when an author by his art can 
recall it for us.” 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. 


6s. [Second Edition. 


The Spectator.— The story is told with great spirit and freshness.” 

The Academy.—“ The merit of it lies in its sincerity, the richness of its 
imaginative inspiration, and its continual surprising wittiness, There is 
stuff in the book and plenty of it.” 


London; GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME III. READY ON TUESDAY. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 


ARMY. By the Hon. J. W. Fourescue. Second Part —From the Close of 
the Seven Years’ War to the Second Peace of Paris, Vol. III. (1763-1793). 
With Maps and Plans. vo. 18s. net. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUMES JI. AND I]. 
8vo. 36s. net. 


WITH A PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANI- 


ZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. Ostrocorski. | Trans- 
lated from the French by Freperick Crarke, M.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
25s. net. 

Times.—“ One of the best studies of democratic institutions since the appear- 
ance of M. de Tocqueville's classic work ...No one can read these volumes 
without having his mental horizon widened, and without coming to the conclu- 
sion that they form one of the most valuable additions to political literature in 
recent years.” 

Bookman.—‘' The most important accession to political science that we have 


come upon since Mr. Bryce dealt with American institutions.” 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR ERNEST A. 
GARDNER. 
ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest ARTHUR 


Garpner. With Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. net. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from the 


Chronicles of Rome. By Francis Marion Crawrorp. With 115 Illustra- 
tions and a Map of Rome. Extra crown vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The World.— ‘ A very original and delightful book on Rome...... It is not a guide- 
book or a history, but such a combination of the two as only a powerful writer and 
a man richly endowed with the historic imagination could have produced...... There 
could be no more fascinating companion for a visit to Rome.” 


LONDON BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By W. R. 


Letnany. Ilustrated, Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ Standard.— The most adverse critic cannot deny that it brings together most 
important evidence, collected from divers sources, which deserves to be very care- 
fully considered.” 


LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Vol. 
(CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEAR’S PLAYS, AND 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. By Witutam Hazuitr. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDED MATTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHING FROM WATURE. A Handbook 


for Students and Amateurs. By Tristram J. Evtis. With a Frontispiece 
and ro Illustrations by the late H. Sracy Marks, R.A., and 38 Sketches by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NEXT WEEK, 14 FEB., 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSON 


Will contribute to the Saturpay Revirw 
A Poem entitled 


THE DRAGONS. 


Mrs. STEEL’ 


Articles in the Saturpay Review. 
Jat. 3—Side-Lights on the Delhi 
Durbar. 
Jat. 10.—The Average Woman. 
Jan. 17.—Mantelpieces and Maids. 
Jan. 24.—Eve’s Apple. 


Jan. 31.—The Handicraft of Cookery. | 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


«© Woman’s Library, The”: Vol. I.: Education and Professions ; 
Vol. II. : Needlework. Chapman and Hall. 5s. net each. 
Women Workers and South Africa (Alys Lowth). Kegan Paul. Is. 

net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—The National Review, 
2s. 6d.; Revue'des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; La Revue (Ancienie 
Revue des Revues), ur.30; Good Words, 6d.; The Sunday 
Magazine, 6d.; The Shrine, 1s.; The Musical Times, 4@.; The 
Smart Set, 1s.; The New Liberal Review, 1s.; Ord och Bild 
(Stockholm), 1 kr.; Lippincott’s Magazine, 25c.; Munsey’s 
Magazine, 6d.; Scribner’s Magazine, Is.; Mercure de France, 
2fr.25; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Connoisseur, Is.3 
The English Illustrated Magazine, 6¢.; The Parents’ Review, 6d. 


NOW READY. 


THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS. 
By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Green.” 


Price 6s. 

Morning Post.—‘* Rendered with a humour, a Lee and pathos which are 
sufficiently rare to be remarkable when discovered. The volumes of fiction that 
pour from the Press are so commonly wearisome that ‘the jaded reviewer’ is 
tempted to exclaim, ‘ Behold how good a thing it is to come on a book that can be 
praised without reserve |’” 


NORTH, SOUTH, AND OVER 
THE SEA. 


By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of ‘“ Pastorals of Dorset,”’ ‘* Fiander’s 
Widow,” &c., with Illustrations by Mr. H. M. BROCK. 
Price 6s. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden.” 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Field.—* It contains a mass of instruction and illustration not always to be 
found all together when required, and as such it will be very useful as a_popular 
handbook for amateurs and others anxious to grow trees and shrubs, The work 
would be a welcome present to anyone fond of shrubs and trees, and it well deserves 
a place in every good garden and country house library.” 


Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘ A good book on trees and shrubs is a real want. Few 
books are more often inquired for, and until now we have had a difficulty in replying 
to our correspondents who have asked for information on the point. In these days 
of trashy gardening books, it is a pleasure to come across one which bears the stamp 
of origina! observation, judicious inference, and industrious research.” 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 
NOW READY.—NEW BOOK by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 

Illustrated with 190 Full-page Pilates, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 20 Tavistock Street, Covent 
paar $y ; and by GEORGE NEWNK¥S, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


JOURNALISM. 
JOURNALISM for the Sons of Gentlemen. 


Special preparation, with introduction to_post. 
Many vacancies also in the City and West End for young Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Prospectus Free. 
The Royal Sohool of Shorthand and Journalism, 
22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Principal, Ottver McEwan. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

; | ‘HE Governors of the above School will shortly 

_ appoint a HEAD MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate 
400 Girls, and will be opened in the course of the present year. Ladie. desirous of 
becoming Candidates are invited to send in their applications to the CLERK TO THE 


Governors, Mercers’ Hail, London, E.C., on or before the 28th day of February 
next. 


to ey of duties and salary attached to the office may be obtained on 

applicati. n. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 

LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 

ae B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London are held through- 
out the year. 


Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum, and Students j 


may join at any time. 
‘ee for the whole Course, £21, or £15 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 
‘or further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
— London, E.C. 
A book forwarded on application. 
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Saturday Review. 


Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY 


And its Survival of Bodily Death. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


Edited by RICHARD HODGSON and ALICE JOHNSON. 
2 vols. Svo. 42s. net. 


[On Monday next. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LIFE AND 


LETTERS. Edited by his Wife. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 

“The charm of veritable romance clings round the remarkable life-story of the 
late Prof. Max Miller to a degree seldom encountered in the biography even of 
great_men...... The main narrative is that of Prof. Max Miiller himself in his 
familiar letters to friends, the simplicity, charm, and compass of which can hardly 
be surpassed.” —Daily Telegraph. 


CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1649-16:6. By Rawson Garviner. Hon. D.C.L. 
Oxford ; Litt.D. Cambridge; LL.D. Edinburgh ; Ph.D Gaéttingen, &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, With Maps. In 4 Vols. Crown &vo. 
5s. net each. (Vol. 1.—1649-1650— Now ready. 
*," Mr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the final volume ready for 
publication, which will appear as Chapter XL1X. of this Edition. 
Lt will also be printed separately as a Supplement to the Library 
Edition. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND: based on Facts 


which are never in Dispute. By the Rev. CHartes Vovsry,B.A., St. Edmund 
Hail, Oxford, formerly Vicar of Healaugh, Yorkshire, Minister of the Theistic 
Church, 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. ; 


BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. By Mrs. Percy 


FRANKLAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Bacteriology in the Victorian Era. Milk Dangers and Remedies. 

What to Breathe. Bacteria and Ice. 

Sunshine and Life. | Some Poisons and their Prevention. 

Bacteriology and Water. ' 

“It is a luminous as well as fascinating treatise, destined, it may safely be 
prognosticated, to take i.s place as the popular handbook or its subject.” 

Aberdeen Press. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL: 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 


With Frontispiece by LANcELor Speep. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Told with graphic power, the action moves swiftly, and the actors are ever in 
motion. The interest grows as we read on, and we cannot lay the book down till 
we have finished it.”- Aberdeen Free ress. 

** Jezebel, that wondrous beauty whose intrigues and murders culminated in the 
fulfilment of Elijah’s prophecy, ‘ By the ramparts of Jezreel sball dogs eat the flesh 
of Jezebel,’ is most ably depicted. Altogether it is a most entertaining romance, 
charmingly written.”—/Jewish Express. 


STATION STUDIES: being the Jottings of an 


African Official. By LioneL Portman. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 

“To those people who desire to know something about the Protectorate which 
Mr. Chamberlain has been ‘ booming’ by this recent visit, Mr. Portman’s narrative 
may be recommended. In his pages the record of the trivial round, the common 
task, is enlivened by a caustic humour and much good-natured chaff of officialdom.” 

St. James's Gasette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, and other Stories. 


By H. River Haccarp. Cuearer Re-issue. With 33 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


PUBLIC 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


NEW LITERARY COMPETITION THIS WEEK. 


Special Articles : 


LORD CROMER. 
THE NURSE OF THE NOVELIST. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapi.ty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


REMAINDERS. 


Bookbuyers should write for W. GLAISHER'S Catalogue of Remainders, 
which contains books in all departments of literature. A large and constantly 
varying stock always on hand. Many books greatly reduced in price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
At 3d. to od. in the Shilling Discount. Just issued 


and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, from the published 


prices of which the above discount is allowed by 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorcate Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The February Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 

Works and New Remainders offered at 4 go reduced is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smitu & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d. net ; by post, rs. 9d. 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES: a Comedy-Satire. 


By Witi1am Author of Excursions in Comedy,” &c. 


The Scotsman :—‘‘ The personages are high political functionaries of the present 
day and women of fashion......It is interesting to read and has many witty strokes 
in its dialogue, while its characters are cleverly depicted in their natural aspects. 
The book may be recommended to those who have cultivated the neglected but 
always delightful art of reading plays.” 


London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, THE PRO- 
PERTY OF A WELL-KNOWN AMATEUR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street,. 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, the 13th day of February, 1903, and rat Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGs, 
the Property of a well-known Amateur, including examples of the Works of Marc 
Antonio, A. Diirer, W. Faithorne, Lucas Van Leyden, A. Ostade, Rembrandt, and 
others ; a few Early Woodcuts, &c.; Modern Etchings by L. Flameng, Sir F. 
Seymcur Haden, A. H. Haig, P. A. Rajon, J. McN. Whistler; also Engravings 
and Etchings from the Works of J. L. E. Meissonier, mostly in early proof states ; 
and a collection of English and Foreign Portraits, principally by early engravers. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE E. GAMBART, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 16, 1903, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the late E. Gambart, Esq., com- 
prising Boccace, Le Decameron, 5 vols., 17*7; Marguerite de Navarre, Hepta- 
meron Fran¢ais, vols., Berne, 1780-81; Laborde, Choix de ( hansons, 4 vols., 
1773 « Ovide, par l’Abbé Banier, 4 vols., 1767-71; and other Eighteenth Century 
French Ulustrated Books, chiefly in Contemporary Bindings. Library Editions of 
the Works of Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Scott, Thackeray, &c. Art Catalogues, 
Books of Prints, &c., the Property of Mrs. Henry Alers Hankey, including 
Works Illustrated by Rowlandson and Cruikshank ; Dr. Doran's Writings. vols. ; 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, and other Works on Bibliography, Historical and 
Biographical Literature. Various collections of English and Foreign Views, 
Lacroix’s Antiquarian Publications, and Works on Costume, Fine Arts, &c. 
The Naval and Military Achievements of Great Britain, Ackermann’s Microcosm 
of London, Boydeli’s Scenery of Norway, Gerning’s Tour along the Rhine, 
Picture of St. Petersburg, and others, with Coloured Plates; Billings’ Antiquities 
of Scotland, Works on Architecture and Antiquities, Lodge, Holbem, and Niel’s 
Portraits, Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, Foreign Literature, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
February 17, and three following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, Rare and Valuable 
BOOKS, including an interesting Collection of Incunabula from the German and 
Italian Presses, and Early Books with Woodcuts—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols.—Cham- 
plain’s Voyages, Original Edition—and other scarce Books of ‘Travel and old Atlases, 
many relating to America and the West Indies—Early Works on ny me 
rare Books and Tracts in English Literature, Including Holinshed's Chronicles, 
First Edition, 4 vols.—Halliweil’s Edition of the Works of Shakespeare, 17 vols.— 
Pyne’s Royal Residences, Coloured Copy, 3 vols.—Booth’s Notes on British Birds, 
2 vols., and others on Natural History—Racinet’s Costume Historique, Large 
Paper, in Portfolios- Cayley’s Mathematical Papers, 14 vols. —Morris’s Works, 
Kelmscott Golden Type Edition, 8 vols.—Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols.—Dickens’s. 
Works, 30 vols.—Lever’s Works, 37 vols.; and many other Library Editions of 
Standard Works in Fiction, Poetry, History &c.,—First Editions of Swinburne, 
Stevenson, Symonds, and other Modern Writers-—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols , and other 
Books of ‘Travel, &c.—Also early Dated and Armorial Bookplates, Manuscripts, 


Autographs, &c, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
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7 February, 1903 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
‘FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
.241 Brompton Road, Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
on; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE UNDER-MENTIONED 
ISSUE. 


BRITISH-GANADIAN WHEAT RAISING CO., LD. 


(Incorporated by Charter under the Ontario Companies Act, Dominion of Canada.) 


Capital, $1,000,000 (say £200,000). 


Divided into 200,000 Shares of $5.00 (say £1), 
60,000 of which will be allotted as fully paid to the Vendor ; 90,000 are reserved 
for further issue as and when required for additional Working Capital ; and the 
remaining 50,000 are now offered for subscription at par (41). 


Payable 10s. on Application and 10s. on Allotment. 


Sufficient working capital having been locally provided for the Directors will 
proceed to allotment in due course. 


DIRECTORS. 
i; RICHARD BROWNE (Chairman), Montreal, Canada. 
. H. MCHENRY, Chief Engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Canada. 
om, = : E DALY, ex-Minister of Interior for Canada, Winnipeg, 
J. U. GREGORY, Agent of Minister of Fisheries and Marine, Quebec, Canada. 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Merchant, Winnipeg, Canada. - 
HUGH R. CAMERON, of Great West Insurance Company, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Hon. T. CHAS. CASGRAIN, K.C., M.P., Montreal, Canada. 
*.* And two others to be elected by the English shareholders after allotment. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES AND SHIPPING AGENTS. 
D. & C. MAC IVER, London and Liverpool. 
BANKERS. 
PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, 52 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and 
Branches. 


‘BANK OF MONTREAL, Montreal, Canada. 


SOLICITORS. 
WILLIAMS & NEVILLE, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
MACDONELL & BOLAND, Toronto, Canada. 
BROKERS. 
PERCY ELLIS, 16 Angel Court, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
R, A. ARMITAGE SON, 10 St. Ann's Square, and Stock Exchange, 


Manchester. 
DOUGLAS CAIRNEY, 135 Buchanan Street, and Stock Exchange, Glasgow. 
POOLE & HUGHES, Hackins Hey, Liverpool. 
JOHN J. RODGERS, 24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
AUDITORS. 
CUASEREY, CHANTREY & CO., Chartered Accountants, 57 Moorgate 


treet, London, E.C. 
‘CANADIAN AUDIT COMPANY, Toronto, Canada. 
SECRETARY IN LONDON (pro tem.). 
H. C. BOUND. 
LONDON OFFICE. 
16 St. Helens Place, London, E.C. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 
z British Empire Building, Montreal, Canada. 
Prospectuses can b: obtained of the Bankers, Brokers, or at the Offices of the 
Company. 
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The EASTERN and AFRICAN COLD STORAGE SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIMITED are issuing a Prospectus which states, 
amongst other things, that — 


The Subscription List will Open on Thursday, 5th February, 1903, 
and will Close on Saturday, 7th February, 1903. 


THE EASTERN & AFRICAN 
COLD STORAGE SUPPLY 6O., 


Limited. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1892, in South Australia), 


CAPITAL = = £500,000. 
In 500,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Of which 250,000 are Cumulative Preference Shares and 250,000 are 
Ordinary Shares. 

The Preference Shares confer the right to a fixed Cumulative Pre- 
ferential dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, aud are further entitled 
to one-third of the profits available for distribution after 7 per cent. 
has been paid on the Ordinary Shares. They are entitled to repay- 
ment of their capital in priority to the Ordinary Shares. 

The 250,000 Ordinary Shares will be allotted to the vendor as fully 
paid in part discharge of the consideration for the properties pur- 
chased. 


ISSUE OF 250,000 SEVEN PER CENT. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES. 


Payable as follows : 


2s. 6d. per share on application, 2s. 6d. on allotment, 5s. two months 
after allotment, and the balance in calls not exceeding 2s. 6d. at 
intervals of not less than two months. 


DIRECTORS OF LONDON BOARD. 

CHARLES PHARAZYN, Esq., J.P., 53 Harrington Gardens, S.W., late Director 
of the Wellington Meat Export Company (Limited), and the Wellington- 
Manawatu Railway (Limited), Chairman. 

The Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G., 10 Gatestone Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.W., late Agent-General for South Australia, and a former Premier 
of the Colony. 

Sir ROBERT MONCREIFFE, Bart., 16 Hertford Street, London, W., Director 
of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Company (Limited). 

H. R. HOGG, Esq., 6 Clanricarde Gardens, London, W., late Messrs. Hogg, 
Robinson and Co., Merchants, Melbourne and Sydney. 

W. ACTON-ADAMsS, Esq., J.P., 2 Ryder Street, St. James’, Landowner and 
part Proprietor of the Christchurch Meat Company, New Zealand. 

H. H. DRYSDALE, Esq:, Melbourne, Managing Director in Australia. 

(The ordinary shareholders will have the right to i two additional 
Directors.) 
A Board has been appointed in South Australia to comply with the provisions of 
the Companies Acts there. 
AGENTS IN LONDON, SOUTH AFRICA, AND THE EAST FOR THE 
SALE OF THE COMPANY'S PRODUCTS, 
HOULDER BROS. AND CO. (Ltd.), London, Queensland, Sydney, and 
South Africa. 
MANAGER IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPTAIN JOSEPH BRADSHAW. 
BANKERS. 

THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA (Ltd.), 71 Cornhill, London ; 

THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND AUSTRALIAN BANK (Ltd.), 
38 Lombard Street, London. 

BROKERS. 
HELBERT, WAGG, AND RUSSELL, 18 Old Broad Street, London. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, AND CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London 
AUDITORS. 

DAVIS, ROBERTSON, AND CO., St. Lawrence House, King Street, London. 

SECRETARY (pro tem.) AND OFFICES, 
F. BENJAMIN FULLER, 1 Leadenhall Street, London. 


This Company is registered in South Australia, and has been formed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of cold storage supply in 
all its branches. 

The Preference shares now offered for subscription are to enable the 
Company to erect meat works at one of the Company’s ports for the 
purpose of supplying cargoes of frozen and chilled meat for the various 
cold storage depéts which have lately been built, and are now being 
built throughout the East, at Singapore, Manilla, and elsewhere, as 
well as in South Africa and Great Britain. 

The Company will be able to supply chilled beef to South Africa, 
which has not been done from the other beef-exporting colonies of 
Australasia. Chilled beef usually commands about 14d. per Ib. more 
than frozen. 

The British Government recently inserted a new clause in Army 
contracts, requiring that nothing but home-fed or Colonial meat be 
supplied to troops in the United Kingdom. 

In addition to South Africa, the meat requirements of Singapore, 
Penang, Batavia, Hong Kong, and the Philippines offer a very 
extended field for further operations. These ports are within six to 
ten days’ steam of the company’s property. In the year 1900 the 
tonnage of ships entered at Singapore, exclusive of native craft, was 
4,836,084 tons, represented by 4,652 ships, nearly all of which were 
steamers. That of Hong Kong, excluding native craft, was upwards 
of 7,000,000 tons. 

This notice is not a full prospectus, and therefore is not an invitation 
to the public to subscribe, but the prospectus and forms of application 
can be obtained from the Bankers and Solicitors and at the Offices of 
the Company. 
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7 February, 1903 


The Review. 


ASHANTI SANSU MINE. 


5 he second annual general meeting of the Ashanti 
Sansu Mine, Limited, was held at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C., Mr. 
Frederick Gordon (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

Mr. C. W Mann (secretary) read the notice convening the meeting and also the 
auditor’s report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the share- 
holders on the present position of the property, remarking that the January 
crushing, received on the previous day. must have been eminently satisfactory to 
every proprietor, as it was to the directors. Since the registration of the 
Company up to the end of last month the crushings had yielded no less than 
12,892 ozs. of gold. This result had been arrived at with only twenty stamps of a 
very light make. The directors hoped to have another 20-stamp mill ready to 
crush the ore in about a month or six weeks hence, when the returns ought to be 
considerably augmented. A little later, no doubt, if the directors were able to 
enter into the contract, they would get heavy machinery gradually to replace that 
which they had at present. The shareholders need have no fear with regard to 
jabour, as the natives trusted the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation and any Com- 
panies which appeared to be part of that organisation. 

Mr. George Edwards seconded the motion. 

Mr. John W. Daw, M.E., C.E. (consulting engineer), said : With respect to the 
property, up to the present time operations have been confined to the opening, 
developing, and crushing quartz from one reef, which reef we believe to be the 
Ashanti reef, worked by the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, it being, as far as one 
can at present judge, on the same strike, and the characteristics are almost identi- 
cal. The quartz formation is lenticular ; but when I tell you that the No. 3 level 
has been driven through one continuous run of quartz for a thousand feet, it 
proves that the lenses are large, and the crushings to date of 11,683 tons for 12,899 ozs. 
is sufficient evidence as to the value of the quartz. This mill return of over 22 dwts. 
per ton represents the value of the reef for about 5 feet on the footwall. The average 
width of the vein is, however, difficult to determine, as at one place where it was 
cut through by a crosscut it is upwards of 50 feet, but the auriferous value outside 
the 3 feet may not give a higher mill return than from 10 to 12 dwts. Now, these 
10 or 12 dwts. is far too valuable an asset to throw aside ; hence one of the objects 
of my coming visit to your property—I am sailing this week—is to more thoroughly 
test the value of this, if I may so call it, outside portion of the reef, and also 
to calculate quantities. The directors have under consideration the erection of 
heavier crushing machinery to supplement the present stamps, and when I 
return the placing of an order for a portion of the contemplated instalment 
will be considered by them, as they wish to instal heavy machinery at 
the earliest possible moment. The most important information I can give you 
is, first, that whereas the average gold returns for the past twelve months were 
scarcely 700 ozs. a month the four months of the present financial year have shown 
a return of nearly 1,150 0zs. per month, or exceeding by 450 ozs. monthly the 
average of last year; and secondly, in the No. 3 level—at present the deepest 
level—three winzes have been commenced, and as far as they have reached (some- 
where about 30 feet) have been in quartz of the same average quality as above 
that level. The results to date have been produced from 20 light Sectionalised 
stamps. I hope by the time I arrive onthe mine, or, at any rate, very soon 
after, 20 more similar stamps will be at work, and I should like to emphasise 
the position — namely, that all standing charges will be the same for 
40 as for 20 stamps. I have also carefully studied the cost of raising 
and crushing the quartz, and feel certain that the figures per ton already 
given to you will not be exceeded. Outside the workings on this vein pro- 
specting is being conducted on other veins, and I think sufficient work has been 
done to enable me to arrange for their i di develop t, and thereby 
to add to our present resources. We have been cross-cutting east of the 
present workings, and have recently received advice that a second vein 
has been passed through showing a higher value where cut than the 
Present average of our crushings. This we look upon as a very im- 
portant find, and I will devote special attention to it during my visit. 
In the meantime I see no reason to doubt the capability of the 40 light 
stamps in giving you a yearly dividend of at least 15 per cent. I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that lately I have been ably assisted by the resident staff, and great 
praise is due to them for the work which they have done. You will be glad to hear 
also from me as well as the Chairman that the health of the staff has been and is 
excellent. During the time you have been at work a few men have been invalided 
home, but I am glad to say we have not lost a single man either through climatic or 
other causes. We have no difficulty at Sansu or any of our mines in getting the 
labour we require. 

The Chairman, in reply to a shareholder, said that unless something unforeseen 
happened the directors would distribute 1s. per share in March. As a matter of 
fact, they had part of that dividend in hand already. The board did not intend 
paying dividends at stated periods, but as soon as they had earned sufficient to pay 
16. per share the shareholders would receive the money. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


UNITED EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


A*® ordinary general meeting of the United Explora- 
tion Company, Limited, was a" on Monday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Mr. Edmund Davis in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. G. Walker) read the notice calling the meeting and also 
the auditor's report. 

The Chairman said: Our creditors, cash and debtors are again practically of the 
same amounts as the previous year. The whole of the £39,717 loan to the Com- 
pany has been repaid, and the amount the Company had lent on contango has 
been reduced from £67,893 to under £27,000. The uncalled liability on stocks 
and shares is now nominally £88,486, but £29,160 is virtually non-existent ; 
so that, for all practical purposes, the liability is £59,326. Apart from Income- 
tax, the expenses are rather less than last year. Although the gross profit 
earned bears no comparison with that for the year ended June 30, 1901, yet, 
in view of the state of the Mining Market during the period under review, and par- 
ticularly of the section in which the Company is so much i t 


d, it is satisfi y 
that the expenses have been covered nearly four times. In regard to the provision 
for depreciation, as you knw, we are of opinion that while depreciation should be 
provided it would not be prudent, in dealing with mining shares and kindred in- 
terests, to treat as profit any appreciation over cost not realised. Although on these 
bases it was necessary to provide in the accounts over £84,000 for depreciation at 
June 30 last, you will be glad to know that on that date the value of the assets 
of the Company, taking shares at market quotations and deducting liabili- 


ties, was more than the capital of the Company. Last Friday, January 30, 
the value, on the same basis of the shares in our Company, was 23s. 6d. We there- 
fore have ground for saying that we do not feel any uneasiness on the score of 
depreciation, as we consider that the interests we hold in Abbontiakoon (Wassaw ) 
Mines, Appantoo Mines, Effuenta (Wassau) Mines, Fanti Consolidated Mines, Fanti 
Corporation, Fanti Mines, Gold Coast Investment Company, Gold Coast Pioneer 
Syndicate, Gold Coast (Wassaw) Deep Levels Syndicate, Prestea Mines, Wassau 
(Gold Coast) Mining Company, and the Wassaw West Amalgamated Mines will, as 
the mines develop, prove to be of great value. The information from the West Coast 
during the past year has shown that the confidence your directors expressed at the 
last general meeting was fully justified, and the additional information to be given 
you to-day by Mr. Percy Tarbutt will place beyond doubt the value of the Wassaw 
banket formation, in which we are, through our holdings in the companies I have 
just mentioned, so largely interested. The figures given in the report will have 
shown you the very excellent results obtained by the Abbontiakoon and Wassaw 
companies on the banket formation, and by the Appantoo and Prestea on the Prestea 
range, and no doubt some of you at least may also have noticed the highly satisfac- 
tory nature of the results obtained by the Br ie mines, which are also on the 
Prestea range, and in which we are indirectly interested. The course of the 
market during the past week or two appears to indicate that a greater 
appreciation of the potentialities of the West Coast mining undertakings 
in which we are interested is obtaining, now that the companies have 
practically passed the prospecting stage, and actual development and 
mining operations are being carried on with such satisfactory results. Inthe report 
mention has been made of the Hong Kong Electric Tramways and an interest in 
some real estate known as the Auckland Park Real Estate, Limited, in a suburb of 
Johannesburg. ‘To neither of these undertakings could the term “‘ speculative ” be 
applied in the sense that it can to mining ventures. Of the tramway undertaking 
full particulars were given in the report, and you will not thank me to waste your 
time recapitulating them. But you will perhaps allow me to say that the capitali- 
sation is £325,000 in’shares of £1 each, with a maximum of £195,000 in five per 
cent. debentures. It is quite possible that the debenture issue may not exceed 
4175,000; but taking the maximum figure the interest would absorb under £10,000 
per annum of the estimated working profit of £31,250, leaving about £21,000 
available to cover administration expenses and provide dividends on the shares. 
From this you will see that the anticipation of satisfactory results is amply justified 
In regard to the Auckland Park Real Estate of 800 acres, you wi!l be able to 
judge of the soundness of this venture from the following facts. The property 
has been divided into two sections, the one retaining the name of Auckland Park, 
and the other Brixton. In Auckland Park itself the stands are about half an acre 
each, and are letting at £40 per annum ground rent, which may be capitalised at 
41,6co per acre ; and at a public sale on January 27 at Johannesburg, 136 plots of 
60 feet by 1co feet, in the Brixton section, and which are subject to £3 per annum 
ground rent per plot for ninety-nine years, sold for £13,000. Capitalising the 
ground rent at twenty years’ purchase makes the sale price equivalent to about £1, 300 
per acre. The capital of the Auckland Park Company is £150,000, in shares of £1 
each, of which 140,500 have been issued. The Company has cash resources amount- 
ing to about £96,000. Our other interests in Africa remain practically the same as 
they were at the time of our last meeting ; we have, kowever, acquired an interest 
in what promises to be a surprise to those interested in the mining industry—namely , 
the Rhodesia Copper Company. This Company has large rights north of the 
Zambesi, and its staff has made discoveries of very valuable copper, lead, and zinc 
deposits ; while the British South Africa Company consider these discoveries of 
such importance that they are pushing on their railway with the utmost speed to the 
mines. In regard to West African busi , an arrang has been made with the 
Gold Coast Agency and the Fanti Mines by which we participate in the flotation of a 
portion of the property of the latter Company. The sampling of the banket reef in the 
old workings over a distance of 400 feet has proved highly satisfactory ; and as the 
property immediately adjoins the Abosso Mine, the prospects are most encouraging. 
The Abbontiakoon (Wassaw) Mines are forming a subsidiary company, with 
£100,000 working capital, to equip a portion of its property and erect a :o-stamp 
mill thereon. We have taken an interest in this venture. 

Mr. Percy Tarbutt, in seconding the resolution, gave some information as regards 
the various properties on the West Coast of Africa. He thought that perhaps the 
most encouraging feature in the outlook was the enthusi of the gers of 
Wassaw and Abbontiakoon,' Fanti Mines, and Prestea, all of whom express the 
utmost confidence in the success of the mines under their management. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad, 
4 4s 
One Year ... ox, 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manage:, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following abbas 


erstrasse 7 
Co., Ste 


Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG Schick’s Lib: 


rary. 
CAIRO... ...The Anglo-American Bookselling Dept. 
New YORK The International News Company, 83 &8s5 St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 2 ington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
«e+e+eThe Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 


Mon’rREAL, Canapa ....The Montreal News Company 386 St. James's Street. 
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LONDON COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


REPORT adopted at the Hatr-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 5¢h February, 1903. 


WILLIAM ANASTASIUS JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £26,287 19s. od. for rebate on 
bills not due, the net profits amount to £300,144 14s. 2d. From this sum have been deducted £30,000 transferred to Premises Account, and 
£50,000 carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £220,144 14s. 2d., which, with £86,584 1s. 9d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves 
available the sum of £306,728 15s. 11d. f 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require 
£220,000, leaving the sum of £86,728 15s. 11d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. The present Dividend, added to that paid 
to 30th June, will make 22 per cent. for the year 1902. 

To the great regret of his colleagues, Hanbury Barclay, Esq., who has been a most valued Director of the Bank for many years, has retired 
from the Board. The Directors have appointed Charles James Cater Scott, Esq., Chairman of the London and India Docks Co., to fill the 
vacancy. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esy., William James Harter, Esq., and Charles James Cater Scott, Esq., 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 
Monday, 16th February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 31st December, 1902. 


Dr. | Cr. 


Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 

" Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last j benture Stock and Colonial Bonds..,....... 1,330,381 0 5 


— 305,728 15 31 


To Capital subscribed £ 8,000,000 | By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
Paid u 2,000,000 | with Bank of England. 8,377,529 Iy 10 
Reserve Fund ...,.........00-.s+:sssssssscasscerseees 1,650,000 0 O- | Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on 2,974,230 8 8 
Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, _--— 11,351,760 8 6 
Circular 44,018,364 9 5 | Investments, viz. :— 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by | Consols (2? per Cent.) registered and in ’ 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- | Certificates, New 24 per Cents., and 
1,774,595 14 11 National War Loan 2} per Cent. 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next | (£6,894,491 78. 11d., of which £354,152 
26,287 19 o | os. od. Consols is lodged for Public 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making } Accounts) ; Canada 4 per Cent. Bonds, 
_,. Provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 300,144 14 2 | and Egyptian 3 r Cent. Bonds, 
Transferred to Premises Account ............ 30,000 0 © Guaranteed by the British Government 7,185,772 11 8 
India Government Stock and India Govern- 
270,194 14 2 | ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and 
Carried to Reserve Fund 50,000 © 1,042,637 16 3 
| 


222,144 14 2 


Discounted Bills Current ...............cc00e0008 6,783,208 3 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
| 19,090,854 3 
| 25,874,152 6 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts gccepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra).......°.......... 1,774,595 14 1% 
Bank Premises in London and Country, 
with Fixtures and Fittings ............ ..... 737,335 7 6 
Less amount transferred from Profit and 
— 707,335 7 6 
£49,775,976 19 | £49;775,976 19 3 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. Ls. d. | Cr. 
To Interest paid to Customers 137;586 § 6 | 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- By Balance brought forward from last Account 20.0... coc.cc.ccceeeeeeeeeee 86,584 1 
cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and | Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision for Bad and 
Directors’ § Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £19,435 os. od. brought 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account. 30,000 0 | 767,855 4 5. 
Carried to Reserve Fund §0,000 0 | 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account ...................++ 26,287 19 o | 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year 200,000 0 © 
86,728 15 11 } 
06,728 
£854,432 6 2 4854,439 6 2 
In accordance with the Provisions of the, Companies Act, 1900, we certify that al 
Examined and audited by us, our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
. examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 3 st day of 
(Signed) J. ANNAN BRYCE, ) Audit Com- December, 1902, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks 
GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, - mittee of there registered, and the other investments of the Bank, We have also exami 
WM. A. JONES * ) Directors. the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, 
Merwe Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in 
our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn. 
H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the 
RICHD. LEMON, Country Manager. books of the Company. 
(Signed) GEO. H. FABER, 
G. K. SMITH, Chief Accountant. HY. GRANT, haiiecs, 
THOS. HORWOOD, 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, London and County Banking Company, Limited, 


17th January 1903. 2and January, 1903. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given, that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the half-year ending 31st December, 1902, together with a Bonus 
of 1 per cent. will be payable tv the Shareholders either at the Head Office 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after oni, the 16th instant. 
By order of 
° ATKINSON, Secretary. 
2t Lombard Street, 6th February, 1903. 
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£1,000,000 4: per Cent. SECOND MORTGAGE DEBENTURES 
VICKERS SONS & MAXIM LIMITED 


In 10,000 Debentures of £100 each. 


Redeemable by Annual Drawings at 105 commencing in December, 1905, by means of a Cumu- 


lative Sinking Fund calculated to complete the redemption by 1st December, 1919. 


Debentures are to Bearer but may be registered at any time. 


Interest payable half-yearly, 


on ist June and 1st December. 


Trustees for the Second Mortgage Debentures. 


The Right Hon. LORD HILLINGDON. 
The Right Hon. LORD SANDHURST, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. 


The Right Hon. CHARLES 


BEILBY STUART WORTLEY. 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., as Bankers for and on behalf of purchasers from the Company, are instructed to offer for sale 
the above Second Mortgage Debentures at the price of 103 per cent., payable as follows :— 


£ 5 per cent. on aie. 


20 per cent. on A 


lotment. 


40 per cent. on the 27th day of February, 1903. 
38 per cent., which includes £3 per cent. premium, on the 3ist day of 


March, 1903. 
£103 

Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum will be paid on the 
Instalments, exclusive of premium, up to Ist June. 

Payments may be made in full on Allotment or on any subsequent 

Tuesday or Friday under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. 
annum. 
* The Debentures are secured by a Trust Deed which gives a specific 
charge on the freehold and leasehold and certain other property of the 
Company, subject to the terms and: conditions of the said deed, and 
also a floating charge on the undertaking and all other assets of the 
Company, present and future, subject in each case to a Trust Deed 
dated the 16th November, 1897, securing 4 per Cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock to the nominal amount of £1,250,000. 

The Trust Deed securing the Second Mortgage Debentures provides 
that the Company shall not, during the continuance of the security, 
create any mortgage or charge upon the premises thereby charged 
ranking in priority to or pari passu with these Debentures. 

Power is reserved by the Trust Deed securing the Second Mortgage 
Debentures, enabling Meetings of the Debenture-holders called on not 
less than four weeks’ notice, at which a clear majority in value of 
Debenture-holders is present, in person or by proxy, to bind all 
Debenture-holders as therein provided by an extraordinary resolution 
passed by a majority of three-fourths in value of votes given. 

Applications on the form accompanying the prospectus should be 
filled up and sent to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard 
Street, E.C., accompanied by a Deposit of £5 per cent. upon the 
amount of Debentures applied for. Where no Allotment is made the 


per | 


| Deposit will be returned in full. In case a smaller amount of Deben- 
| tures is allotted than is applied for, the excess of the Deposit will be 
| applied in or towards payment of the amount due on Allotment. 
| Failure to pay any instalment when due, will render the Allotment 
| liable to cancellation and the previous payments to forfeiture. 
| Scrip will be issued in exchange for Letters of Allotment, and 
Second Mortgage Debentures will be delivered against the above Scrip 
when fully paid as scon as possible after payment of the last instal- 
ment. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 


The List of applications will be closed on or before 
Tuesday, 10th February, 1903, at4 o’cloek p.m. 


Copies of the above-mentioned Trust Deed, the Second Mortgage 
Debenture, the Memorandum and Articles of Association, the printed 
Accounts of the Company for the five years ending 31st December, 
1901, and of the Deed of the 16th November, 1897, securing the First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock, may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. 
Norton, Rose, Norton & Co., 57$ Old Broad Street, E.C., Solicitors 
for the Vendors. 

Particulars of the Company are given in a letter issued by the 
Directors of VickKERS SONS & MAXIM LIMITED to their Share- 
holders, a copy of which is attached. 

LonpDoN, 6th February, 1903. 


THE RIVER Don Works, SHEFFIELD, 
January 24th, 1903. 
To the Shareholders of 
VICKERS SONS & MAXIM, Limited. 


DEAR SIR (or MADAM),—The Directors have to report that the 
continued expansion of business again calls for an increase of Working 
Capital, and that in November last they made arrangements for the 
issue and placing of £1,000,000 44 per Cent. Second Mortgage 
Debentures. 

The repayment of this £1,000,000 is provided for by means of a 
Sinking Fund to begin two years from the date of issue by means of 
which the whole will be repaid within seventeen years. 

From December 31st, 1896, to December 31st, 1901, the Company’s 
Assets increased to the extent of £6,029,000, as follows :— 


Land Buildings, Machinery, Tools, &c., less 


Depreciation written off £35093,612 
General Stocks, including Work i in Progress 1,131,248 
Debts due to the Company = 633,084 
Investments, including Interests in subsidiary and con- 

nected Companies and 750,000 Ordinary Shares in 

William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., of 41 each, 

acquired in 1902, in exchange for 389, 500 Ordinary 

Shares of the Company ot 1,080,782 
Increase in Bank Balances ane 90,274 

46,029,000 


The funds for these outlays have been provided for as follows :— 
Issue of Ordinary and Preference Shares, with Premium 
thereon , (inc luding 389,500 Shares issued to 


William Beardmore in 1902) 43,944,810 
Issue of 41,250,000 First Mortgage Debenture Stock. 
yielding isa 1,250,000 
Increase in Debts due by the Company .. 340,749 
Profits carried to Reserve Fund ... 150,000 
Increase in Balance of Profits undivided at “Z1st December r, 
£,6,051,395 
Less—Debentures at 31st December, 1896, paid off 22,395 
£6,029,000 


It may be as well to remind the Shareholders that durmg the above 
period of five years ending 31st December, 1901, the profits after 
charging the interest on the First Mortgage Debenture Stock and 
making provision for depreciation and maintenance, have been as 
follows : — 


1897 £216,371 
1899... soe 404,653 
646,333 


Signed, on behalf of the Board of Directors, 
T. EDWARD VICKERS, Chairmar . 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CITIES OF INDIA. 


of India. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. 


6s. 


Author of ‘* New Grub Street,” ‘‘ The Crown of Life,” &c. 


By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., ex-Director of Records, Government 


By GerorcE GIssING, 


TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by A. F. Pottarp, Author of “ England 


under Protector Somerset,” &c. 


STUART TRACTS. With Introduction by C. H. Firrn, Author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 


These Volumes form the first of the Réissue of the Classified and Rearranged Edition of Professor ARBER’S famous Miscellany, 
“AN ENGLISH GARNER.” Each Volume is sold separately and contains an Introduction by a Specialist and a copious 
Index, thus rendering the work of reference easy. 45. net each, 


THREE YEARS WAR. 


demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By Curistran De WErt. 


With Portrait, Map, and Plans, 


** De Wet’s Great Book” is the best * seller” in the book markets of the world. 


CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE. Trans- 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By C. J. Hotmes. With 77 Photogravure 
Illustrations. Edition limited to 350 Copies, £5 5s. net. 


D. S. M. in the Saturday Review says :—“‘ Very careful, fully informed, and 
excellently written...... The ng cena | reproduced illustrations are in some cases 
better than the originals, for Constable’s manner of sketching gives extraordinary 
force to black and white.” 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. By P. Vicnon, 


D.Sc.(Fr.). Demy 4to. Illustrated with many Photogravure and Collotype 
Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST. By 


Merejkowsk1, Author of ‘‘ The Forerunner,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. 


The Journal of a German Burgomaster of the Sixteenth Century. Translated 
by AtsertT VaNnvAm. Introduced by Hervert Fisuer, M.A., New Coll., 
Oxon. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS of FRANCIS 


RENE, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, dor to England. 
6 vols. demy 8vo. Illustrated, £4 10s. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA. By G.F—H. 


Berketey. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


By Epwarpv Hutton. Feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


| 


lated from the German by Wittmotr Evans. With an Introduction by 
H. Timsrett Butstrrove, M.A. Demy 8vo. over 1,000 pp. Index, 
31s. 6d, net. 


The Lancet says: “‘ An important contribution towards the development of that 
larger conception of preventive medicine to which we seem to be gradually movin, 
and the medical officer of health, as well as the general medical practitioner “ae 
derive inspiration from its pages. 


THE NATURE STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Compiled and Arranged by the Rev. Canon Srewarp and Avice E. 
Interleaved witn writing paper, 2s. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Seaman. 


Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. (Second Edition now ready. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. By E. @, 


SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross. With Coloured Illustrations, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE OF 


RIGHT AND WRONG. a Professor Franz BRENTANO. Translated 
with an Introduction by Cecit Hacue. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


_SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 


Penn. With Photozgravure Frontispiece, 16mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net; | 


= 3s. od. net; LARGE-TYPE EDITION, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL STORY ‘BOOKS. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


The King’s Story Book. 
The Queen’s Story Book. 


The Prince’s Story Book. 
The Princess’s Story Book. 


H.M. the KING has accepted a copy of each of this series, and, through Lord Knollys, has stated ‘that he has been able to glance 
one or two of the books, tiny strike him as being a very useful assistance in spreading 


POCKET EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 15 Vols. 
Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net 


per velame, or had net in fall te volume. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities, 
Vol. 4 Now senitik Royal 8vo. §s. net. 


The following Works will be Published 
A Series of Articles on Education by Various Authorities. 


THE NATION’S NEED. 


Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 


By G. Hawnoravx. 


Vol. I., Covering the Years 


1870-73. Each volume is complete in itself, the Series consisting of 4 vols., 10s. 6d. net each. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. 
80 Illustrations, and a Map, royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


By G. F. Hi, M.A. With 16 Collotype Plates» 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & co., LTD., WESTMINSTER. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by & Co. Peal, New-street E.C., and Published by Frepzrick WYLy, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


the Parish of 
188 


, in the County of 


—Saturday, 7 February, 1903. 
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